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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Under the Direction of Messrs A. and 8, GATTI. 
Musical Director—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Conductor—Mr ALFRED CELLIER. 


VERY EVENING AT EIGHT.—The following artists 
will appear during the week :—Mrs Osgood, Miss Annie Marriott, and Miss 
Mary Davies, Mdme Patey, Miss Orridge, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr 
Edward Lloyd and Mr Barton McGuckin, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Santley, Herr 
Holman and Mr Howard Reynolds. Leader—Mr A. BuRNETr. 

A Grand Selection from BizEt’s successful Opera, ‘‘CARMEN,” for Full 
Orchestra and Military Band, arranged expressly for these Concerts by Mr 
ALFRED CELLIER, 

Monpay next, BEETHOVEN’s SYMPHONY in D (No, 2).—WepwNeEspay next, 
Classical night.—Fripay next, English night. 

Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d, to £4 48,; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Stalls, 2s.; Prome- 
nade, One Shilling. Box Office open daily from Ten to Five, under the direction 
of Mr E. Hall. 
LoXPON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 

Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari-Rocca ; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Oottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
enterany time, Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, Sec., Langham 


j ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at the Marble Rink 

Grand Promenade Concerts, Clapham, on Tuesday evening next, the 19th inst., 
a“ POLONAISE BRILLANTE” by Chopin, her Transcription Brillante on the 
“BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND,” and her new ‘“ FANTAISIE MARZIALE” 
in G flat,—38, Oakley Square, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


\ DME TREBELLI will sing at the Birmingham Musical 

Festival the Rondo Gavotta, ‘‘IN VEDER L’AMATA STANZA D'ALLE,” 
from AMBROISE THOMas’s Opera, Mignon, to be obtained from Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

\ ADAME PATEY and Mr W. H. CUMMINGS will sing 
at the Birmingham Musical Festival the admired Duet, by BLANGINI, 
“PER VALLI, PER BOSCHI” (“THROUGH VALLEY, O'ER MOUNTAINS”), 

published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 

VIOLIN BY HOPF. 

{OR SALE.—A capital VIOLIN by Hopf, with Bow and 
Case complete. To be seen at DuNCAN Davison & Oo,’s, 244, Regent Street. 
ICORDI’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 


MUSIO, and Music published in Italy. 
From £2 12 0 oes see ote vee 




















+» per Annum, 
+. per Half-year. 
++ per Quarter, 
... per Month. 


Prospectus Gratis and Post free. 
“AIDA.” 
Congiete for Voice and Piano, Italian words ae on 
0. do. do, Italian and English words 
Wie MNO Eee Eo anal sa Cough! adehd, cope 
‘ The separate vocal pieces in the original form, and the same arranged as songs, 
antasias, arrangements for pianoforte, &c., &c. 
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m JUST PUBLISHED. 
O MUSIO SWEET” (0, PrxsuTI) - Sos 
AN ITALIAN SONG = (Do.) ene o> soe 
yi FAREWELL” (L. OARANIOLO) |... eee 
= IL GONDOLIERE,” Italian (L, CARANIOLO) < vee 
« SERA D'APRILE,” Italian (L. DENZA) .. on. eee oe eet 
LA LUNA IMMOBILE,” Serenata, Duet from Borro’s Opera, Mefistofele. 
Sung with great success at Sir J. Benedict’s Concert des «. = ett 


Lists of every description 
: gratis and post free, All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. , 


265, Regent Street, London, W. 





NEW SERIES.—No. 13.) (PRIOE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Cheatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
For AUGUST, 1879, is Now Ready. 


BILL OF THE PLAY. 

1, THE WaTCH-TowER: ‘‘ English and French Histrionic Art;” ‘‘Mdlle Bern- 
hardt’s Resignation ;” ‘‘ Calls,” 

2. PorTRAIT: Miss KATE PHILLIPS, 

3. THE Rounp TaBLE: “‘ New and Original,” by Herman C, Merivale; “A Bed 
of Roses,” mM Robert Reece; ‘‘A French View of Mr ey ¥ by Jules 
Clarétie; “Theatrical Costume,” by J. Palgrave Simpson ; “ Coriolanus on 
the Lam gal by Arthur Hallam ; “The Audiences of New York,” by Bronson 
Howard, 

4, PorTRalT: Mr Henry NEVILLE. 

5. Fevrtitetron: ‘ An Excuse for the Glass,” by Gerald Dixon. 

6. NOTES en passant, 

7. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Milan, Madrid, 
and New York, 

8. Echoes from the Green-room, 

9. LITERATURE: ‘The Lives of Charles Mathews and Henry Compten.” 


London : Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.0. 


FOR SALE. 
PIANOFORTE and MUSIC BUSINESS in London, with 
large Sheet Music, Pianoforte Tuning, and Hiring Connection. There is a 
lease of the premises, with six years to run, at a very low rental. The price 
required for the purchase of the same is about £550. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs F. Lucas, Son, & Co., 20, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 








“IN SHELTERED VALE” (Formes) and “THE YACHTMAN’S SONG” 
(Wellington Guernsey). 
R EDWYN FRITH (8.A.M.) will sing at Great Yarmouth, 
during his en ment, ‘IN SHELTERED VALE” and WELLINGTON 
GuERNSEY’s ‘‘ YAO MAN’S SONG.” 





“HANS SACHS” (by Francesco Berger). 


R CECIL TOVEY will sing this successful new Song at 
all his engagements this season. Boosry & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


“AH! SE TU FOSSI MECO.” 


DLLE ZULIANO will sing Francesco Brrezr’s new 
Song, “AH! SE TU FOSSI MEOO,” at all her engagements this season. 


REMOVAL. 


R LAMBORN COCK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 
63, New Bond Street, begs to announce his Removal to 23, HOLLES 
STREET, Oxford Street, W. 


oo VANERI FILIPPI, Professor of Singing at the 

Co: toi f Milan, Italy, will be in London during September and 
October, Ladies and Gentlemen intending studying Music in Stilan can obtain 
every information and be prepared for Examination, by applying to her at 
162, QuzEN’s Roap, Bayswater. 


“THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE.” 


UBLISHED at Vienna (Austria), once a week, contains a 
rich selection of Novels, with beautiful Illustrations. In the Industrial part 
there is always a record of the latest achievements in the Arts and Industry. 

On receipt of a P.O.O. for only 9s. (or 5 fl.) THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE Will 
be sent post paid for one year to Great Britain. Every merchant and technical 
man should Advertise in THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE, as the small expense 
hereto will be richly repaid. 

New! Patented Inventions are promptly made knownin Austria, Germany, 
and Switzerland through this useful medium, P.0.0, to be made payable to the 
REDACTION of THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE, Vienna, Austria, 
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FIOR DI PRIMAVERA 


(FLEUR DU PRINTEMPS). 
VALSE POUR PIANO. 
Composée par ADELINA PATTT, 
Price 4s.; Orchestral Parts, 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

Mdme Patti “appeared, however, in the novel capacity of a composer, her 
contributions being an agreeable valse, surnamed ‘ Fior di Primavera,’ originally 
written for the pianoforte, but for the present occasion scored for orchestra and 
military band—whether by the fair composer herself we are unable to state,”— 
Times. 

N.B,—The above work, played at the concert given at the Royal Italian Opera- 
house, Covent Garden, on Wednesday, July 23, is to be obtained of DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., Proprietors of the Copyright. 





Just Published. 


HONNEUR ET GLOIRE. 


(Dedicated to CHARLES GODFREY, Esq.) 
MARCHE MILITAIRE (as performed by the Band of the Royal Horse 
Guards). Composed and arranged for the Pianoforte by LILLie ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. London: CraMeR & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 


° + > Py, Ta { 
NEW. PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 
“ DELIGHT” (No. 4 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 
“EMOTION” (No, 5 of Characteristic Pieces) ... sai 
“ FELICITY ” (No, 9 of Characteristic Pieces) ... se 
“*RESIGNATION” (No. 10 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 





London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 





TWO 
+7 
STUDIES ror tHe VIOLIN. 
(WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT). 
STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES. 
Dedicated to WEIsT Hitt, Esq. 
STUDY IN OCTAVES. 
Dedicated to J. T. CARRopus, Esq. 
Composed by 
JAMES 
(Of Salisbury.) 
Price Four Shillings each. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


FRANK AMOR 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 


DRINCESS AND PAGE. Romanza. For the Pianoforte. 
By Ferpinanp Lupwig. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 

244, Regent Street, W 
“One of the most graceful pieces for the pianoforte that has been issued by the 
musica! press,” ; 








Just Published. 
Ny rn Y ° ’ . ‘ r , 
HE DEAD MARCH in Hanpet’s Oratorio, “SAUT.” 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Ricuarp Horrman. Price 3s 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, w. : = j 

Just Published. 

My, ‘ *¥. . 
ICTOIRE. Grand Galop Militaire. 
par P. von TuGaIner. Price 4s, 

244, Regent Street, London, W. 
“NELL AND I.” 

UIT GANA «aap . - > 
NEW SONG, “NELL AND I.” Written and Composed 
le 7 2 CoLLES. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 


Pour le Pianoforte, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 





pieNnes MINNIE HAUK. 
“TL ENCONTRO ” (Valse), by Anpir1, sung by Malle 


Minnie Hauk in the Lesson Scene of Ji Barbiere di Siviglia at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


e “ THE LAST KISS.” j 
jst PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 
Words by ALFRED Lemon. Music by PEARSON BripGerorD. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, ; : 
“This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertovre of ballad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon’s verses. 
It isa song that will not be despised by a good vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audience,”—Sheffield Daly Telegraph, 
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THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A FIRST BOOK (ith Edition). 
A SECOND BOOK. 
A THIRD BOOK. 


By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Very highly recommended by the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
THE OLASS SINGER'S A B O, 6d, 


Lonpon: 


NOVELLO & 0O,; WHITTAKER & OO. 


WEEKES & CO.; 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA Rurrrnt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Colette, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
0 aris, 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT OIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application, 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner en powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








THE SEA KING. 


(SONG, ) 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A CHILD’S SONG,” 
A NEW SONG, by the Composer of ‘ Aspiration,” “Sabbath 
LX. Happiness,” &. (Mr Frank JAMES AMOR, of Salisbury), entitled “A 
CHILD’s SONG,” is just published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


London: 








Just Published. 
H! SE TU FOSSI MECO. 
Be FeLiceE Romano. Musica di Francesco BERGER. 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Poesia di 
London: 


Romanza, 
Price 4s, 





Just Published, 


MHE BOURNEMOUTH WALTZES, for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by ALBERT Dawes. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“TE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 
4 Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by —_ permission, to the CouUNTESS 
OF CHARLEMONT,) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 

‘We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical circles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument, The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Charlemont.”— Sunday Times. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LICE. Fantasia for Violin and Piano on AscuEr’s popular 
i) Romance, ‘‘Alice, where art thou?” by STanisLAus ELLiot. Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


4 MOR ET GRAZIELLA. Deux Polkas pour le Pianoforte. 
No. 1, “Amor Polka;” No. 2, ‘‘ Graziella Polka.” Composées par HENRI 
SireHL, Price 2s, each, London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent 


Street, W. 

| ER VOICE.” Ianace Grssonn’s popular Song (poetry 
- by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnRIQuez, is published, 

price 4s., by DuncAN Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“HER VOICE.” 





Meditation. For the Pianoforte. By 
Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 


“ON THE SEA.” 
DesMonp L. RYAN, 
Regent Street, W. 
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COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

The first of the series of Promenade Concerts, now annually 
looked forward to by that large section of the music-loving public 
whose occupations keep them in London at a period when every 
one who can afford time and money would prefer a seaside visit 
or a trip on the Continent, was given on Saturday night under 
the most favourable conditions, Thanks to the spirit of liberality 
with which these entertainments are conducted by Messrs A. and 
S. Gatti, they have become a sort of institution, and certainly are 
a boon to amateurs of all denominations, offering as they do 
a sufficient variety of attractions to meet almost every taste. 
The programmes, moreover, are usually constructed with fair 
judgment as to contrast and the balance of materials, both those 
on the “ miscellaneous” and those on the nights when the whole 
of the opening section is devoted to music coming under the 
generally-accepted appellation of “classical.” The arrangements 
entered into by the directors for the actual season being precisely 
on the scale which obtained such an unqualified approval last year 
are likely to satisfy, not only the very many who reside habitually 
on or near the banks of the Thames, but also those numerous 
pleasure-seekers from the country and abroad who find the 
same salutary change in a visit to London during midsummer and 
early autumn which Londoners themselves are prone to travel in 
search of as far from the capital as convenience may permit. Com- 
pleteness in each essential department is observable. That most 
important accessory, the orchestra, comprises between 80 and 90 
skilled professors, chosen from the bands of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Philharmonic Society, &c. 
There are 16 first violins (Mr A. Burnett, leader and soloist), 14 
seconds (Mr Val Nicholson, principal), 8 violas (Mr W. H. Hann, 
principal), 10 violoncellos (Mr Charles Ould, principal), and 
10 double basses (Mr Edwin Ould, principal)—making in all a 
stringed instrument force of 58, against 54 of last year, the 
increase, a judicious one, being observable in the second violins 
and violoncellos. These, with the requisite accompaniment of 
flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, cornets and trumpets, 
trombones, ophicleide, contrafagotto, harp, drums, &c., with such 
players as Messrs J. Radcliff, KE. Horton, J. Egerton, J. Maycock, 
J. Hutchins, Hawes, J. Mann, Howard Reynolds, C. Hadfield, 
S. Hughes, Pheasant, J. Baker, W. G. Austin, and E. Lockwood, 
respectively as chiefs, swell the numbers to a total of 85 practised 
executants—just 25 in excess of what Beethoven, who in all like- 
lihood never contemplated so vast an arena as that of Covent- 
Carden Theatre for the performance of his symphonies, rated as 
the maximum. It may here be stated that the selection of the 
orchestra, as well as that of the programmes for the first three or 
four weeks, and, indeed, of the musical arrangements generally, is 
due to Mr Arthur Sullivan, the “ Magnus Apollo” of last season ; 
who, while helping materially, through frequent recourse to 
the works of acknowledged masters, to establish the ultimate 
possible artistic value of these so-called “ Promenade” concerts, 
was regardful of the significant adage “ne quid nimis,” not over- 
looking that admixture of elements which is a sine gud non towards 
insuring the success of “ entertainments for the people,” such as 
they must unquestionably be considered. The endeavour to 
educate the masses up to a certain point is one thing, to “cram” 
them is another—the one may prove as deleterious as the other 
may tend, and does, in fact, tend to good. Mr Sullivan also sug- 
gested including in the miscellaneous programme of each successive 
Monday, as pidce de résistance at the end of the first part, one of 
the symphonies of Beethoven—a happy notion, attended, it must 
be allowed, with happy results. The people, that is, the large 
betie a listened with attention, and were afterwards all the 
better disposed to enjoy the heterogeneous selection which was to 
follow. This idea is again comprised in the general scheme; so 
that before the end of the series at least eight symphonies, if not 
absolutely the colossal “No. 9,” which requires a numerous and 
efficient chorus, will have been heard, in numerical and, as far as 
can be precisely determined, chronological order. 

The concert on Saturday night was a propitious beginning. 
Long before the middle of the first part had been reached the 
theatre was crowded in every part, till locomotion eventually was by 
no means easy, if at all times even possible. It may be added that 
the occupants of the arena were as interested in what was going 
on as though they had to undergo no pressure. The theatre bore 
much the same aspect as a twelvemonth since, the decorations, 





by Mr Julian Hicks, and the accommodation before and behind 
the enormous structure which finds room for the army of instru- 
mentalists and makes so imposing a central object, offering no 
special new point upon which it is requisite to dwell. The 
performances began, as usual, with the National Anthem. Mr 
Alfred Cellier, last year Mr Sullivan’s assistant-conductor and 
just now his appointed substitute as chief, was received with a 
warmth that showed how welcome he was to the audience in his 
newly-assumed position ; and it is but just to add that, excellent 
musician as he is, a more thoroughly competent deputy could not 
easily have been found. The cause of Mr Sullivan’s absence is too 
generally known to need dwelling upon, and he is fortunate in 
having a fellow-artist and sometime public associate in all 
respects so well qualified to hold his post until entirely renovated 
health permits him to resume it. The sparkling and brilliant 
overture in E major, brightest of orchestral keys, composed by 
Auber, as representative of his country, for the “ International 
Exhibition ” of 1862 (modestly styled Marche by the king of 
French musicians), and the ingenious orchestral adaptation of 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Waltz,” by Hector-Berlioz, where 
the stringed instruments are taxed with passages intended for 
pianoforte and, therefore, more or less trying for fiddles, were both 
admirably executed, at once setting all speculation at rest about 
the quality of the players. The performance of Auber’s overture was 
unexpectedly strengthened by the fine band of the Coldstream 
Guards, under the able direction of Mr Fred. Godfrey, to which 
had the composer been present he might have probably found no 
objection. Among the other purely orchestral pieces in the first 
part of the programme was the tuneful entr’acte from Gounod’s 
Baden-Baden operetta, Colombe, the libretto founded on the Faucon 
of La Fontaine (Paris, 1866)—so like Auber that it might be 
accepted for Auber without a dissentient voice. This was followed 
by the not less simple and alluring gavotte from the Mignon of 
Ambroise Thomas, which, delicate in itself, was delicately rendered, 
and earned its stereotyped encore. For how many of these 
quaint dances is the old Italian, Boccherini, answerable—that 
Boccherini, to whom the famous violinist Puppo, chiefly, it may be 
guessed, on account of his extraordinary fecundity, gave the nick- 
name of “Haydn’s wife”! There was also the ballet music, 
including the March, from Meyerbeer’s Africaine, which when 
effectively rendered, as on the present occasion, can never fail to 
please. The second part began with the picturesque and, in its 
way, still incomparable overture to Guillaume Tell, “ enlevée,” as 

the French express it, by the splendid band ; a “ grand selection ” 

followed (Signor Arditi’s, if we are not mistaken), from Verdi's 

Aida, the themes of which the oftener they are heard the better 

they are appreciated, more especially when solo parts are allotted 

to such expert adepts as Messrs Horton, Egerton, Manns, Howard 

Reynolds, and Lockwood (oboe, clarinet, horn, cornet-a-pistons, 

and harp). To these gentlemen, with Mr. Radcliff, who gave to 

perfection the flute obbligato in the “ ranz des vaches” of the Guil- 

laume Tell overture—so “beautifully found” by Rossini, as 

Mendelssohn, in his peculiarly expressive English, said to the late 
Mr H. F. Chorley, at Interlacken—fell the “solo” honours of the 
evening. The ballet music from Gounod’s fantastically conceived 
Reine de Saba (Paris, 1862), as familiar as the rest of the opera— 
despite the version produced at the Crystal Palace some years ago 
under the newly-invented title of Iréne, which made it still less 
intelligible—is unfamiliar ; a “valse” (why “ valse,” when we have 
the German equivalent ready to hand?), entitled Carnovals 
Botschafter, by Strauss, and the somewhat hackneyed, though 
always more or less acceptable, march from Wagner's Tannhduser, 
completed the orchestral programme. The pianist of the evening 
was Madame Montigny-Rémaury, who won golden opinions last 
year, to which, judging by her superb execution of Weber’s fiery 
Concertstiick—in accordance with modern innovations a veritable 
“ concerto” to all intents and purposes—she is likely to add more. 
Madame Rémaury, who deservedly holds the palm as Queen of 
French pianists, is an artist of the genuine stamp, combining 
unfailing accuracy, brilliant execution, a crisp and elastic touch, 
a pure musical tone, and a thorough insight into the intentions of 
whatever composer she may undertake to interpret. These quali- 
ties found ample opportunity in the Concertstiick of Weber, with 
whose music she seems to have as close a sympathy as with that 
of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, &c., some of 
whose “representative” works seem to form a distinctive part in 
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her repertory. To criticise her performance would be superfluous, 
seeing that there was little or nothing to objectto. Mdme Rémaury, 
who, in the second part, introduced the scherzo from M. de Saint- 
S éns’s second concerto (with orchestra), which did not make any 
very great impression, and a very spirited piece entitled “ Danse 
pompeuse ” (without orchestra), by Mr Cellier, met with the 
unanimous applause due to her asa pianist of the first rank, 
The other solo performer, Mr Howard Reynolds, played “ Care 
compagne ” (Sonnambula) on the cornet, so much to the satisfac- 
tion of his many warm admirers that he was re-called, and, in 
obedience to general desire, played again, his choice as substitute 
for the Italian cavatina being our own popular ballad, “ The Last 
Rose of Summer.” 

The singers were Mr Edward Lloyd, Miss Mary Davies, and 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling, who selected various well-known 
pieces by Bishop, Arthur Sullivan, and Marzials, including less 
familiar ones by Blumenthal and Cellier. To enter into par- 
ticulars would be superfluous, and it must suffice to add that the 
vocalists were at their best, so much so that very few songs 
passed off without an encore, responded to, as usual, by some- 
thing else. The accompanists at the pianoforte were Messrs 
Cliffe and Marshall, Mr Cellier, however, accompanying his own 
song, “ There once was a time,” which being asked for again was, 
with good taste, repeated by Mr Lloyd, who, in this instance, set 
the example of showing that an “encore” means a desire on 
the part of those whom it has pleased to hear the same thing 
again. We wish our popular singers would more frequently take 
this into consideration. 

On Monday Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 1 (C major), was 
performed. On Wednesday, the first “Classical Night,” the 
symphony was Mendelssohn’s ever bright and genial “ Italian,” 
and Mdme Montigny-Rémaury played the opening allegro (why 
not the whole?) of Beethoven’s Third Concerto (C minor), with 
wonderful entrain. About these and the “ English” selection 
announced for last night we shall speak in our next. 

Among the promised novelties is a “selection” from Bizet’s 
Carmen, which will be universally welcome. 

ota) leaned 
FAIRLIE » BOOSEY AND ANOTHER. 
(Continued from page 498, ) 
Lorp O’HaGan, 

My Lords, in this case I am of opinion that the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal should be affirmed. The Respondents claim, as 
assignees of the interest of Jacques Offenbach in the copyright, the 
music of the opera of Vert Vert, and the exclusive privilege of 
publicly performing such music ; and the question substantially is, 
whether Offenbach, when he made his assignment to them, had 
effectually fulfilled the conditions prescribed by the 7th and 8th 
Victoria, Chapter 12, as necessary to vest in him a monopoly of the 
right to perform, in England, the music of which he was, confessedly, 
the author, The contention of the Appellant was that the registra- 
tion relied on regarded not the music of Offenbach and his right to 
perform it, but an arrangement of it for the piano by Soumis ; and 
the Vice Chancellor yielded ‘to that contention, declaring that 
Offenbach had registered a publication ‘‘ totally different from that 
of his own original manuscript,” and that, therefore, ‘‘no copyright 
was required,” nor any exclusive privilege of representation. On 
the other hand, the Court of Appeal, unanimously reversing the 
Vice Chancellor’s judgment, has held that the terms of the registra- 
tion were designed to be, and are, protective not of the arrangement 
by Soumis, but of the opera of Offenbach ; and his right to represent 
it. Forming the best judgment within my power, I think, notwith- 
standing some difficulty which unquestionably arises from the form 
of the entries and the lodgment of the copy to which they have 
reference, that they point, with sufficient clearness, to the music of 
the composer as the subject of the registration, and the thing to be 
see by it. The judgment of the Court of Appeal, delivered by 

ord Justice Thesiger, is so exhaustive of the case that I can add 
nothing material to it, either as to the construction of the statute or 
as to the effect of the entries in the registry at Stationers’ Hall. 
In the music of the opera of Offenbach and the arrangement for the 
piano by Soumis, there may be two separate properties which may 
be vested in two several persons by separate registrations. Offenbach 
may have the first, with the sole right of representation, whilst the 
second may belong to Soumis. The short question seems to me to 
be, to which of them the entries are reasonably and fitly applicable ? 
If to the arrangement, the appeal should be allowed. If to the 
music of the opera, we should affirm the judgment. 





In the second column of the entry in the books of registry, 
we have the title of the book delivered to the officers of the Company 
of Stationers, which is described as Vert Vert, a comic opera in 
three acts, the words by MM. Meilhac and Nuitter, ‘‘ musique de J. 
Offenbach.” We have nothing to do with the words of the opera, 
or their authors ; and the material part of the entry affects the music 
only. Then in the second column, we have the name of ‘the 
author and composer.” Of what? Manifestly of the music referred 
to in the first, and not of any ‘‘ arrangement” of it, whether for the 
piano, or for the voice. Offenbach is the composer seeking pro- 
tection, and his music only is to be protected. The fourth column 
makes this, if possible, still plainer, giving the name, &c., of the 
proprietor of the copyright. His name is Offenbach, and he is 
described as ‘‘ proprietor of the copyright in the music, and of the 
right of publicly performing such music.” What was the music of 
the copyright of which and the right of performing it, he is pro- 
prietor? Surely the musijue de J. Offenbach described in the second 
column, of which in the third he is named as the author and com- 
poser, and nothing else. The property is in the music, and not in 
any arrangement of the music. The proprietor is the man who 
composed the music, and not the man who afterwards made the 
arrangement. To the latter, so far, there is absolutely no reference. 
Of his existence, or the existence of his work, we have no informa- 
tion. Offenbach is the composer who seeks to have his copyright 
secured : and the copyright is of his music, which he claims to have 
the exclusive right of performing. Soumis is not mentioned. The 
arrangement of Soumis is not named. If there were nothing more 
in the entry, it would be impossible to suggest that it was meant to 
affect anyone but Offenbach—any music but that composed by him. 
Then comes the fifth column, on which alone such question as exists 
has been raised by the Appellant. When the entries were made, a 
book, produced to your Lordships, containing Soumis’ arrangement 
for the piano, was delivered to the officers of the Stationers’ 
Company. This book is the subject of one of two entries in 
the fourth column under the heading ‘‘time and place of publi- 
cation,” and is stated to have appeared on the 28th of March, 
1869. But the second entry in that column, headed ‘time and 
place of first representation,” gives for time the 10th March, 1869, 
and for place, ‘‘ Thédtre Imperial de TOpéra Comique, Paris ;” 
and there can be no controversy that the opera represented at that 
time and place was the opera of Offenbach. Now it cannot be dis- 
puted that, if the second entry had stood alone, Offenbach would 
have fulfilled all the conditions of registration imposed by the sta- 
tute, and would have had an unquestionable right to perform the 
music of his own opera eactnaiviley in England. Taken with the 
entries in the preceding columns, it would have constituted a full 
statement of his claim to perform that music, and his claim could 
not in my opinion have been denied. I concur with the Court of 
Appeal that the complete title, so established, cannot be vitiated 
because of an entry which was unnecessary, a lodgment of a book 
which was not required and really of no effect, and a statement 
which could not mislead as to the real purpose and object of the 
registration. The first entry in the fifth column could not, in my 
opinion, have reasonably led any one to think that the work to be 
registered was the arrangement by Soumis, in flat contradiction to 
all the other entries which pointed as I have shown, unmistakably 
to the music of Offenbach, and it has not been possible successfully 
to argue that any valid registration of anything but that music could 
be accomplished by the entries taken altogether. In Wood v. 
Boosey, as has been properly remarked, the words ‘‘ pianoforte 
score” were in the second column, whilst we have here ‘‘ musique de 
J. Offenbach,” and no such words or any equivalent for them any- 
where, qualify the effect of claiming for the composer the right to 
perform his own music, whatever use others might make of it by 
arrangement for piano, or for voice. 

No doubt the headings of the register create some confusion, as 
they speak of the title of a book, and the only book delivered was 
that which contained Soumis’ arrangement ; but we must take all 
the entries together and determine upon the whole what it was 
proposed to register, and what was actually registered. And _so 
considering them, I find it impossible to hold that they were intended 
to point to the book produced to us which is described as containing 
“ Partition pour piano seul arrangée par L. Soumis.” Those words 
appear upon the title page, but they were omitted in the second 
column of the entry, which contains the antecedent words ‘‘ Opéra 
Comique en 3 Actes, Paroles de MM. Meilhac et Nuitter, Musique de 
J. Offenbach,” The omission of the latter part of the title goes 
strongly to sustain the view that the arrangement which it designates 
was not contemplated as the subject of the registration, whilst the 
retention of the description, ** Musique de J. Offenbach,” indicates 
sufficiently the nature and extent of that subject. The book may have 
been delivered as containing the music which had been arranged, but 
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the needless delivery of it cannot, in my mind, derogate from the vali- 
dity of the registration of that music, and the right to perform it. The 
larger portion of it was, as I understand, comprised in the arrangement ; 
and, in that way, the book delivered contained substantially the 
composition which it was intended to protect. It is described in the 
affidavit of the Plaintiff himself as ‘‘a pirated copy of a pianoforte 
arrangement of the music of the said opera.” As to the question of 
infringement, there seems to be no doubt that a very important por- 
tion of the registered music was appropriated by the Appellant, in 
an opera comprising it, along with parts of the works of other com- 
posers; and in this way the right secured to Offenbach and his 
assignee by the registration was substantially violated. Two skilled 
witnesses having had the fullest opportunity of forming an accurate 
judgment, swear that ‘‘ the greater part” of the music of the opera 
produced by the Appellant was that of Offenbach’s opera of Vert Vert. 
They specify in detail the pieces which had been transferred from 
the latter to the former; and no contradiction of this evidence is 
offered by any one, save that the conductor of the orchestra at the 
St James’s Theatre, who assisted in arranging the work produced by 
the Plaintiff, says that only one-third of the music which was appro- 
priated was taken from Offenbach’s opera, and not as he composed 
it, but adapted from it, and re-arranged. This seems to me a full 
admission of a substantial infringement ; and if it were held justi- 
fiable by reason of the adaptation, the security designed by the law 
for the authors of original music would be practically nullified. I 
am therefore of opinion that there was, in this case, an effectual 
registration of Offenbach’s exclusive right to represent this opera, 
and a clear infringement of that right, and that the appeal should 
be dismissed, and the judgment of the Court of Appeal affirmed with 
costs, 
(To be continued. ) 


——o—— 
“TLM.S, PINAFORE.” 


(Correspondence from Providence.) 


An audience of between two and three thousand assembled at the 
Park Garden last evening to witness the opening performance of the 
comic opera, H,M.S, Pinafore, in the open air, and ‘on a real ship 
on real water,” and it is expressing it but tamely to say they were 
well satisfied, or to add that the representation was excellent for an 
opening performance. Very many of the principal characters were 
taken by artists who have made a reputation in their several parts, 
and others by well-known local talent, and though it would be 
hardly fair to speak of them critically, considering that the circum- 
stances and the surroundings were so entirely different from what 
they have been used to, it may be said they all did remarkably 
well, and when they get a little better ‘‘hang of the school-house ”— 
a little more used to singing in the open air and to an audience so far 
away and so widely extended, we may contidently look for a repre- 
sentation equal to any and surpassed by none. There had been 
a fear that the singing, and especially the dialogue, might not be 
distinctly heard, even by those of the audience nearest the ship, but 
this fear was almost entirely dispelled. With one or two exceptions, 
after they got fairly into it, both singing and dialogue were heard 
easily to the farthermost portion of the audience, Indeed, it was a 
quite common remark that not before had the singing, as a whole, been 
so distinct, the enunciation so perfect, or the words so clearly under- 
stood as on this occasion. Whether this was owing to the fact that 
the sound came over the water, or that extra exertions were made 
in this direction, is a question for the curious. Probably a little of 
both, The chorus of the sisters, cousins, and aunts, as they left the 
landing in a small boat to board the ship, was very pretty—‘‘sweet” 
would be the better word. It may be said the chorus dragged a 
little at times, and, of course, there were slight hitches here and 
there, but not more than is common at a first performance, and 
these will entirely disappear in one or two more, The audience 
seemed to enjoy it from first to last—waking into enthusiasm occa- 
sionally, but for the most part paying the homage of strictest 
attention. It is seldom so large an audience remains quiet during 
any performance, One would naturally suppose there would be a 
good deal of strolling around, looking to see who was there, &c., 
especially on the outside of the crowd, but instead, there was very 
little of this—all seemed intent on seeing Pinafore. 

A word concerning the good ship “ Pinafore.” As already stated, 
she is moored in the lake, is one hundred and ten feet long, &c. 
She was fully rigged, and a man-of-wars-man present pronounced 
her exceedingly well gotten up. Her sails were “loosed to a bunt- 
line,” her gun-deck ports were closed, but on the main deck were 
four broadside guns and two boat howitzers ; there were the wheel in 
front of the cabin, the capstan, the ropes coiled up around the fife 
rail, the starboard anchor down—in short, it was a good representa- 





tion of a ship of war. The orchestra was out of sight, in the fore- 
castle, but not ‘‘ out of sound.” The action was in the centre of the 
main deck, and when the sailors departed they went down the fore- 
hatch, while the Admiral, the Captain, and his lovely daughter, his 
sisters, his cousins, and his aunts disappeared at the proper times 
into the cabin. When Little Buttercup came on board she came ina 
boat alone, was met at the starboard gangway by a gallant tar, and 
sang the first stanza while in the boat. The sisters, cousins, and 
aunts arrived in the same way. When the boat containing Sir 
Joseph and Hebe arrived there was a commotion on board. There 
was a salute, and the yards were manned by men who were as agile 
and evidently understood what they were about as though they 
were real man-of-wars-men. Then there was a file of mariners who 
did their duty, notably the silent drill, so well as to win merited 
applause. When the Admiral left the ship with Hebe he sang his 
‘*T’m Monarch of the Sea” after he had boarded the small boat and 
while preparing to start. And over all and above all was the strange- 
ness of the surroundings, the water and the sky, the reflection of 
the opera in the lake, the trees, the immense audience scattered 
around the shore of the lake, giving a novel, not to say weird, 
appearance, 

And there was an element which it is no risk to say never before 
entered into a representation of Pinafore, and one which created a 
good deal of amusement in a quiet way. This was a couple of frogs 
—perhaps more, but two at least, who played their little part. One 
was the father of all frogs, or, better, grandfather, whose position 
was at the left of the lake, and the other was a fellow of no mean 
voice at the right of the lake. They had evidently not been at all 
the rehearsals, and didn’t always come in just at the right time. 
[By the way, why not train these frogs and utilise them in the Frog 
Opera—no charge for this suggestion, Mr Reeves.] For instance, 
when Ralph was pouring his “simple eloquence” into the ears of 
Josephine, Grandfather rang out, ‘‘ chuur-ur-r-ough !” three or four 
times, which might have meant to suggest to Ralph that he knew 
he was giving ‘‘ taffy.” The presence of the frog chorus at some of 
the tender passages was decidedly novel, and at one time, while 
Josephine was singing a song, it was a matter of doubt whether 
she or the frogs would come out best, and bets were offered quite 
as freely on the frogs as on her. It was funny to hear Little 
Buttercup sing : 

** Bulls are but inflated frogs,” 

and then, ‘‘chur-ur-r-ungh” in disgust from the grandfather, or to 
hear Sir Joseph say, ‘love levels all ranks,” to be met with “‘ e-r-r+ 
r-a-euck” from the frog at the right; or to hear the frog chorus 
mingled with 

“* Never mind the why or wherefore,” 
or Sir Joseph sing : 

© And the Lord that rules the water,” 
with the disdainful rejoinder—‘‘jug-a-rum, jug-e-rum,” or Josephine, 

“ And the tar that plouyhs the water,” 
with the congratulatory ‘‘chur-ur-r-ungh.” But these examples are 
enough to give an idea of the fun that was not on the programme. 
H.M.S. Pinafore, after the same form and manner, will be given at 
the Park Garden until further notice, and it needs no prophet to 
predict its success now that the opening night has come and gone. 

——~9—— 
DR EDUARD HANSLICK. 
(To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.” ) , 

Sir,—Kindly allow me to say how warmly I sympathise with your 
correspondent of last week (whose initials, D. B., by the way, 
happen to be the same as my own), in his vindication of that able 
and enlightened writer, Dr Eduard Hanslick. As D. B. justly 
observes : ‘‘ Hanslick’s slashing criticisms are as much distinguished 
by fair appreciation of all that is absolutely good as anything of the 
kind that has been written.” And again, in reference to the imagined 
resemblance between Dr Hanslick and the asinine hyper-critic who 
assailed ourglorious Mozart ninety years ago—I feel also much inclined 
to say with D. B.—‘‘ the Hanslick of the period, 1789, was simply ” 
—well, not a Solon. I may add that Dr Hanslick is--in my opinion, 
as in that of many thousands—a musician, a scholar, and a gentle- 
man. Yours truly, D, Barris. 

The Musical World has no “ correspondent ” whose initials are 
“1, B.” but it has a contributor (a Muttonian, “Seven Stars”), 
whose initials are “O, B.” and whose name is 

Otto Beard.) 








Mr Max Strakosch returns to the United States to-day with a 
new treasure, in the shape of a young and promising contralto, 
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A COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS.* 
The ninth and tenth series of the incomparable collection of 
autographs formed by M. Benjamin Fillon, an amateur of the 
first class, was put up for sale this week. ‘The collection, indicat- 
ing in the collector exceptional talent and tenacity backing up a 
large fortune, is certainly one of the most astonishing and most 
marvellous we have ever had occasion to admire. ‘The sale of it 
has been going on for the last two years, and a mere set of the 
catalogues, most carefully prepared by a skilful expert, M. 
Etienne Charavay, and accompanied by extracts and facsimiles of 
the highest interest, will constitute an historical document of 
incontestable value and incalculable importance. ‘The section of 
the catalogue of which we are about to speak to-day, and from 
which we shall borrow largely, is certainly one of the most curious 
and interesting publications ever issued. Entirely consecrated to 
artists, it comprises on the one hand architects, sculptors, 
painters, and engravers, and, on the other, musicians. Tor the 
last, with whom alone we have to do here, it contains only 153 
entries, but these represent unique specimens, most of which are 
excessively rare, while their importance, from the point of view 
of art and artists, is sometimes unprecedented. It is not, 
however, always with mere autographs, properly so called, that 
we have to do, but also with singularly curious biographical 
documents, such, for instance, as those which relate to KFrancois 
Francceur, a fertile dramatic composer and manager of the Opera, 
and which contain his letters of reception as a serving brother-at- 
arms in the military orders of Notre Dame du Mont Carmel and 
of St Lazare, as well as the letters of nobility granted him by 
Louis XV., and bearing that monarch’s signature.t It is difficult 
to employ any regular method in analyzing a catalogue of auto- 
graphs or in making extracts from it. I will, therefore, with the 
reader’s permission, adopt a more practical plan ; I will turn over 
the catalogue with him, and draw his attention to the entries 
especially worthy of notice. The first to appeal strongly to us 
relates to Pierre Santerre, an excellent French musician of the 
sixteenth century, who composed a four-part setting of the Psalms 
of David, translated by Clément Marot and Théodore de Béze. 
It is thus described: ‘“ Groundlease of part of a house with 
entrance situated in the Grand’ Rue of Poitiers, in consideration 
of a yearly rent of six sun-crowns, payable into the hands of 
Messire Louis Rogier, councillor, and owner of the said house. 
Santerre is described as maistre de lorgue de la cathédrale.” The 
document, therefore, establishes the previously unknown fact that 
Santerre was organist of the cathedral of Poitiers, his native 
town. A receipt signed by the famous composer and singing- 
master, Michel Lambert, Lully’s father-in-law, makes us ac- 
quainted with the amount received by him as Master of the 
Chamber-Music to Louis XIV. It bears date the 3lst January, 
1670, and is for six months’ salary, or 1,203 francs. Further on 
we come across a letter referring to Rameau. It is from Meyer- 
beer, who profoundly admired this great man’s genius. There 
was a question, in 1862, of raising at Dijon, his native place, a 
monument to the composer of Dardanus and Les Indes galantes, 
and it was to that excellent gentleman, M. Stephen, of the Made- 
leine, that the composer of Les Huguenots and Le Prophite 
addressed .this note :— 
Berlin, the 22nd October, 1862. 
Sir, —With all my heart and soul do I unite with my illustrious 
colleagues of the Institute of France in expressing to the members 
of the Dijon Municipal Council the wish that a statue may be erected, 
in his native town, to the immortal composer Rameau, one of the 
reat glories of the French school. I have the honour to remain, 
ir, your most obedient servant, MEYERBEER. 





* From Le Ménestrel. 

t We know that Rameau, a short time before his death, obtained letters of 
nobility from Lonis XV., but that some authors, comprising Castil-Blaze, 
doubted their ever having been registered, and considered them consequently 
as null and void. I was fortunate enough to discover lately, among the manu- 
seripts of the National Library, not only the text of these letters, previously 
unknown, as was also their date (May, 1764), but the “ emblazoning of 
the coat of arms,” drawn up for Rameau by Hozier, ‘‘ judge-at-arms for the 
nobility of France,” and signed by his hand. I published these two impor- 
tant papers in Le Monitewr du Bibliophile for January, 1879. Now it so 
happens that the letters of nobility granted to Francoeur, the originals of 
which formed part of the Filion collection, are also dated May, 1764, which 
induces me to believe that the two musicians were simultaneously the object 
of the same favour, and received together the same honour. 





We then come across the documents concerning Franceeur to 
which I referred a minute ago. When mentioning the letters of 
nobility granted him by Louis XV., the catalogue adds as a note: 
“The arms granted him at the same time are painted in water 
colours. They are: azure, two hands joined, sable; a chief, or, 
charged with a heart, gules.” These interesting lots are followed 
by the description of a letter from Jean-Jacques Rousseau relat- 
ing to Le Devin du Village, and addressed to M. Leuieps (?) at 
Lyons, under date of the 22nd October, 1752. The following 
important fragment is quoted in the catalogue :— 


oie Device I am still pretty much the same as you left me ; the 
same fits of lassitude, the same trade, the same hatred of the world, 
the same taste for my friends, the same idleness in writing to them, 
the same need of their indulgence, and always reckoning on yours. 
They are now performing at Court the little opera I was finishing 
when you left. Its success is prodigious, and astonishes even me. 
I went to Fontainebleau for the first performance ; they wanted to 
present me to the King, and I came back to my copying. I am too 
much pleased with my obscurity to think of abandoning it, even 
though I were to get rid of the infirmities which render it necessary. 

At the Opera, they are playing at the present moment Italian 
interludes, which attract the crowd, who were needed. By the 
advice of my friends, I resolved to have La Serva Padrona, the best 
of these interludes, engraved, and I hope it will be finished towards 
the end of next month. Should you know in Lyons any persons 
fond of music, you would oblige me by effecting the sale of a few 
copies. I cannot yet fix the price exactly ; but I fancy, at a rough 
calculation, it will be between six and nine francs. 


J.J. Rovsseav. 
(To be continued. ) 
Oo-—— 
FRENCH ACTRESSES, 

One has heard enough of late about the whims of actresses. The 
quarrel, now compromised, we believe, of Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt 
with her comrades of the ThéAtre Francais, and with the world of 
critics at large, has afforded matter for disquisitions on the liberties 
which ladies of the stage arrogate to themselves when they begin to 
be spoilt by the public. French journalists, however, have no right 
to make complaints on this head; for it is their own fault if actresses 
rate themselves much higher than Cabinet Ministers. The actresses 
may allege, indeed, that they have an advantage over Secretaries of 
State, for the latter are only called upon to amuse the public during 
a brief season ; whereas the heyday of an actress may last for years 
and years; but the fact remains that French journalists teach the 
ladies of the stage te be very conceited. They write about them so 
much, and in such hyberbolical terms; they are so fond of expatiating 
not merely on the actress’s theatrical performances, but on her doin 
at home, that it is no wonder that the poor giddy creature chou 
often imagine that she belongs to the same favoured class as those 
goddesses of mythology who seem to have been privileged to do 
whatever they listed without incurring any reproach of impropriety. 

Mdlle Mars, whose career commenced under the first Napoleon, 
weighed heavily on successive managers of the ThéAtre Frangais for 
nearly forty years, She was luckily a very bright-tempered woman, 
who could often be coaxed out of her whims by a joke; but this did 
not much help managers who were of a serious turn of mind. One 
evening, while the /étes for Napoleon’s marriage with Marie Louise 
were being held, Mdlle Mars announced that she would not play in 
the gala performance which the Emperor and his Court were to 
attend. She was not unwell, so that there was no valid excuse for 
her refusal; but all expostulations failed to shake her, so that at 
last the manager had to use stratagem. He caused a number of 
handbills to be printed, announcing that Mdlle Mars had become 
afflicted with a rash which spoiled her beauty. The actress, hearing 
that these documents were to be distributed among the audience, 
‘‘climbed down,” as an American would say; but the device only 
made her the more proud of herself in a general way, by showing 
her that the Coméddie Frangaise could really not get on without her. 
M. Victor Hugo, some twenty years later, took a much more 
summary measure for curbing the whimsical beauty. This was 
during the rehearsals of Hrnani, Mdlle Mars, reciting one of the 
speeches of Dofia Sol, came upon a verse which seemed to her to 
need alteration ; and, with a pretty sneer, she told the poet that he 
could never expect her to pronounce ‘‘such nonsense as that.” M. 
Victor Hugo was then quite a young man, having his way to make 
in the world, and it was much against his interest to quarrel with a 
popular favourite ; yet he unhesitatingly asked Mdlle Mars to give 
up her réle, saying that he would give it to another actress, who was 
enough of an artist to do as she was bidden, Hereupon Mdlle Mars 
reflected that it would be a bad business if she let a rival supplant 
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her, so she promised to be submissive, and was restored to favour. 
Needless to say, however, that on the opening night of Zrnani she 
pronounced the disputed verse according to her own idea, not the 
poet’s. The actresses of the Theatre Frangais—at least, such of 
them as were sociétaires—used at one time to vote with the actors 
about the reception of new pieces. They had to be disfranchised at 
length, because they wrote such ungrammatical commentaries on 
their voting oy Many of them had no notion of orthography. 
Some few of the illiterate ones, however, were very expert at 
epigrammatical criticism ; thus, one day when a choleric author was 
reading a tragedy, he perceived that an actress was fast asleep. 
Bringing down his manuscript with a bang on the table, he abruptly 
awoke her, and remarked that she could have formed no just idea of 
his piece. ‘‘ Pardon, monsieur,” she answered drily, ‘‘ le sommeil est 
une opinion.” Another author once bandied words with an actress 
who had interrupted him with some disparaging remark, ‘‘ Be off, 
sir,” she said contemptuously, ‘‘ you may come back to us when you 
have sharpened your wits.” Mdlle Bourgoing, who flourished during 
the early part of the century, used to Bo a terrible slaughterer of 
new pieces. She would blackball every author who neglected to 
come and ask her indulgence before he commenced his reading ; and 
she mostly took it upon herself to advise corrections about which 
the victims had to wrangle till her obstinacy got exhausted, which 
was pretty soon, for her mind had no more stability than dust. 
Mdlle Rachel, who for about ten years was the queen of French 
tragedy, could only be managed by one man, her old master, Samson. 
Even he sometimes found it prudent to quail under those tempestial 
fits of anger which seized upon her now and then when her inclina- 
tions were thwarted. She could so little brook rivalry that she 
threatened to resign whenever there was a question of engaging any 
fairly good actress from another theatre to support her. Her motto 
was ‘‘ Moi seule et c’est assez,” and she would have been well content 
to see herself surrounded by none but ‘‘supers.” Luckily, Rachel 
was not grasping ia money matters, else her exigencies must have 
worn out the most patient of managers. As she always drew 
crowded houses, it was worth while putting up with a great deal 
from her for the sake of the profit she brought. 

It is a time-honoured complaint of managers that actresses who 
want to take a holiday, or to cancel their engagements in order to 
contract better ones, are not over-scrupulous in alleging pretexts of 
ill-health. Every theatre has its doctor, whose business it is to 
inquire into the validity of such excuses ; but these long-suffering 
mortals haye more tricks played with them than dogs in children’s 
hands. An actress of the Francais, who is still alive, but super- 
annuated, once vowed vengeance on a doctor who had thought it his 
duty to certify that she was not suffering from severe rheumatic 
pains, seeing that he had found her dancing in her drawing-room 
when he had gone to examine her. The indignant lady repaired to 
the doctor’s house, and, pretending that she had become mad, 
chevied him from room to room with a pair of tailor’s shears, saying 
she wanted a lock of his hair, and, in fact, enacted her part so well, 
that the physician rushed forth to spread the news that the poor 
thing had been afflicted with sunstroke. It was at about the same 
time as this that Mdme Arnoult Plessy, having a profitable engage- 
ment offered her in Russia, coolly threw up her position as sociétaire 
at the Francais, and betook herself far from her native land for a 
space of five years, politely declining every suggestion that she 
should pay damages to the manager. Engagements are too often 
regarded by actresses as being in the nature of pie-crusts. They 
break them with a charming levity when they please, and are only 
inclined to reverence them as sacred documents so long as they 
cannot obtain better.—M., T, 
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MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The principal attraction at the Prince of Wales's Operahouse 
during the past month has been Carmen, produced for the first 
time in Australia during the present season. Madame Rose 
Hersee played Carmen; Mr Armes Beaumont, Don José; and 
Mr G, Verdi, Escamillo, The peculiarity of the style caused the 
opera to be received somewhat coldly at first by a large number 
of opera-goers, but later on a more favourable feeling set in. Mr 
Verdi has won great popularity in the part of the Toreador. 
His performances generally, in fact, since his arrival here three 
months ago, have been a series of successes, Madame Hersee 
continues to sustain her position with all lovers of artistically 
finished vocalization, and her Carmen is another case in point, 











To-night Georges Bizet’s opera is to be given for the last time, 
the occasion being the benefit of Mr Armes Beaumont—the first 
since his return from Europe. During the month Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Faust, Aida, and Lohengrin have also been produced. 
The first two are old favourites in Melbourne, but Aida has yet to 
be appreciated at its worth. The cast in Un Ballo inclades 
Madame Hersee, Signora Link, Miss Agnes Palma, Signor Pala- 
dini, and Mr G. Verdi. Lohengrin, which last season—though 
quite a novelty here—proved a heavy loss to the company, is just 
now performing for a few nights. A comedy troop from London, 
in charge of Mr Arthur Garner, will be our next attraction. The 
opera company, after the close of the season, goes to Sydney. 

Mdlle Alice Charbonnet, of the Paris Conservatoire, has been 
giving a series of concerts of chamber music in Glen & Co.’s 
Hall, Collins Street. The Marchioness of Normanby was present 
at the second. Miss Alice Rees, a young Victorian singer, aged 
sixteen years, a pupil of Mdme Lucy Chambers, gave a benefit 
concert at the Town Hall on the 3lst ult. Miss Rees, who 
has a voice of singular purity, was assisted by Mrs Cutter, Miss 
I. Blackham, Messrs F’. Gaynar (of the Lyster Opera Company), 
T. B. Moroney, and Moyle, the members of the Lieder- 
tafel, Mdme Tasca (pianist), and Signor Ortori (violinist). Mr 
David Lee conducted. The Marquis of Normanby was present. 

The Melbourne Liedertafel gave a“ Gentlemen's Concert” at the 
Atheneum Hall on the 2nd inst. Signor Ortori, Messrs P. Mon- 
tague, Jager, and A. Montague performed Haydn’s string quartet, 
Op. 77, No. 1, in commemoration of the composer’s decease. The 
pianoforte playing of Constance Heine, an inmate of the Blind 
Asylum, is attracting general notice. Mr David Lee, the city 
organist, continues his periodical recitals on the grand organ at 
the Town Ilall. The performances are regarded with much 
favour. On the 9th inst. the Metropolitan Liedertafel gave a 
concert in the Town Hall, at which Mdme Rose Hersee, Mdlle 
Charbonnet, Signor Ortori, Messrs A. Beaumont and T. H. Guenett 
assisted. The Governor and suit, the Right Rev. Dr Moorehouse, 
Anglican Bishop, and Mrs Moorehouse, the Chief Justice and 
Lady Stainell, were among the audience. J.T. 4. F. 
Melbourne, June 12th, 1879, 





The subjoined spirited stanzas were vociferated by the Harrow 
boys at the School Concert in the Speech Room, Saturday, August 
2nd, 1879, to music by John Farmer :— 


WIMBLEDON, 1879, 


Wake, Harrow boys, together, | In came the Duke already, 
Wake, townsmen, up! | Plume, sash, and spurs! 
Here’s the Shield marching hither, “ Who’s that a winning,” said he, 
Likewise the Cup. | “ Over the furze ? 
Drums, beat to rouse the people, | Why, bless my hat and feather, 
Fifes, tootle too ! What can be up ? 
Back home to Harrow steeple There’s the Shield marching thither, 
Welcome to you! Likewise the Cup!” 
Wake, Harrow boys, &e, Wake, Harrow boys, &c. 
Bismarck and Cetewayo, 
Pale down to boots, 
Twelve schools are in together, | Ejaculate “ O my O, 
Odds, twelve to one. How Harrow shoots! ” 
| Twelve schools are off together, | Once give them grass and heather, 
Gone home to sup ; |  Onee rifles np— 
| Left the Shield marching hither, | Straight the Shield marches hither, 
| Likewise the Cup ! Likewise the Cup! 
Wake, Harrow boys, ke. | Wake, Harrow boys, &c. 
| E, E. B, 
| Bravo (or Brava!) E. E. B. !—Bravo John Farmer !—Bravissimo 
leach Stentor-chested boy! ‘‘O my O!” of Harrow!” ‘‘O my 0Q\” 
Otro BraRD. 


First ray of summer weather, 
First ray of sun ; 








, 
Mannuermm.—The Ninth musical Festival of the Middle Rhine* 
with 700 singers and 120 instrumentalists, under the direction 0° 
Vincenz Lachner, went off satisfactorily as regards the performances 
But the attendance was not large, the audiences being pretty well 
limited to the inhabitants of the town and visitors from the country 
round about. This is attributed to the fact of the programme 
having ignored the writings of living composers, (Fudge.—Dr 
BLIDGE,) 
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MARRIAGES. 

On the 24th May, at the Church of St James, Piccadilly, Brisco, 
son of the late Tom Ray, to Evgteen Lovtsa Lixy, daughter of the 
late Desmonp M. Ryan, B.A. 

On August 3rd, at St John’s, Angell Town, Brixton, Mr MontEM 
Smiru, to Besstz, daughter of Mr Henry C. Stroud, of Akerman 
Road. 

DEATHS. 

On August the 7th, deeply lamented, Maurice JosEPH Posno, 
~ of 17, Portland Place, in his 62nd year. 

n August the 10th, at Dorset House, Ledbury Road, Juia 
SaraH StorceER, the beloved wife of Ernest Stoeger, Esq. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS CONCEIVED HEXAMETRICALLY. 


3 


Oh! what a horrible cold poor Samson must have contracted 
When at one go all his hair darling Dalilah cut off. 


(The next ‘* Thought” will be No. 2.) 
Polkaw. 6 
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TO 
SARAH BERNHARDT. 
(Impromptu for Music.*) 
Oh Sarah Bernhardt ! 
Sarah Bernhardt ! 
Sarah Bernhardt ! 
Oh !————_——-Oh ! 
Sincock Hovusg. | 
To Burnand of the Crooked Crag. 
* Copyright. | 
| 











Aullum medicamentum est dem omnibus. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


IR,—In the last number of your nearly effete, but still 
more or less enlightened contemporary, The Musical 
Saturday Review,* I find an article (page 505), which 
I accept unconditionally as “curious” (old sherry)—very 
curious. The prefix to this article, which simply acts as 
overture to another, still more “ curious” (old port), is to 
show that whoever has what, in conventional literary slang, is 
denominated ‘the courage of his convictions,” must be entitled 
to consideration, no matter how competent the utterer may 
be to explain what are really his convictions on any given 
subject. The article I refer to is headed— 
“CO. A.B. on Professor Macfarren’s Symphony in E flat.” 

The heading at once caught my attention, and tempted me 
to wade through half a page of commonplace, upon which, on 
reflection, I felt grieved to have spent five minutes, 

The premonitory sentences of this remarkable effusion are 
due to the editorial pen of the Musical Saturday (or Saturday 
Musical) Review, I take leave, with your approval, Sir, to 
fix them indelibly upon the attention of your readers, 





* “Saturday Musical” ? Les deus se disent, 





‘“‘ Trenchant criticism is always welcome when its 
author has not merely the courage of his convictions, 
but also appends his name to the expression of his 
opinion, and advances arguments to sustain his 
judgment. An instance of this sort, which is, un- 
fortunately, only too rare in the field of musical 
criticism—is furnished in the review of the musical 
season in the Guardian of Wednesday last, which 
bears the initials of Mr C. A. Barry, well known as 
the successor of Sir Herbert Oakeley in the post of 
musical critic to our ecclesiastical contemporary. 
The subject of Mr Barry’s comment is Professor 

G. A. Macfarren’s Symphony in E flat, first heard at a concert of the 
British Orchestral Society in 1874, and reproduced during the past 
season of the Philharmonic Society, when it formed, as Mr Barry 
remarks, with what was perhaps unintentional sarcasm, ‘ the nearest 
approach to novelty’ given during the season.” 

I will pass over the inexplicable undersight of a musical 
critic who mistakes a symphony in E minor for a symphony 
in E flat (although that alone would suffice to proclaim him a 
Midas among Aristarchs) ; but I cannot pass over the cradle- 
like simplicity with which he expresses regret that such an 
article as that of C. A. B. on Professor Macfarren’s sym- 
phony—in E minor, not in E flat—should pass muster, if 
only because the writer of that article has ‘the courage of 
his convictions.” What, in the name of Heliogabalus, who 
also had “ the courage of his convictions,” and dealt with the 
human race Heliogabalusonically, if not Neronically (which 
was better), does the phrase signify? Mr Sutherland 
Edwards, who prefers euphony to positive exactitude 
(euphemism to the blunt fact), would, in order to avoid the 
cacophony of consecutive hard c’s, have written, “‘ the courage 
of his opinions.” This, however, by the turnpike ; it matters 
little. Let me come to the sequence of Mr Barry’s sarcasti- 
cally sarcastic “ unintentional sarcasm.” “On this work ”— 
continues the Musical Saturday, or Saturday Musical (or 
whatever you like to call itt) Review-—* Mr Barry makes 
the following remarks ” :— 

“In the general form of this symphony Professor Macfarren has 
followed the accepted pattern of such works, but has sought to indi- 
vidualize it by the adoption of a serenade—tn which the harp 
accompanies what may be termed the vocal melody—for his slow 
movement, and has introduced a gavotte in the place of the regulation 
minuet or scherzo—a proceeding which, though common enough in 
the suites of former times, ts probably without precedent in the 
symphonies of a later date. Notwithstanding its painfully chromatic 
opening, the themes of the first movement (in E minor) are 
bold and vigorous, and well contrasted with each other. The 
serenade and the gavotte were the movements which most took 
the fancy of the audience; the finale, which is introduced by 
an allusion to the opening theme of the first movement, ts 
altogether of a lighter texture. Had this symphony been pre- 
sented as an essay of an academical student, it might have been 
spoken of as boding well for its composer's future: as the work of an 
acknowledged master of his art, it can only be regarded as a protest 
against progress, especially in relation to the improvements which of 
late years have been effected in the art of instrumentation, and this 
not so much as regards the non-employment of additional instru- 
ments as the mode of treating those in common use —witness the 
strident manner in which the trumpets are often employed. A 
remark apparently so severe calls for some explanation. Bearing 
in mind (as M, Eugene Véron asserts in his treatise on Aisthetics) 
that there are but three ways open to art—viz., the imitation of 
previous forms of art, the realistic imitation of actual things, and 
the manifestation of tndividnal impressions—and that the first ts the 
academic method, tt is not surprising that the successor of Sterndale 
Bennett, who, nm one of his lectures delivered at Cambridge, com- 
plained that the besetting sin of young composers was the striving 





+ Ask Mr Burnand, who erewhile contributed some incomparably comic 
matter to its coverlid, 
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after originality, should apparently be of the same way of thinking. 

‘any persons would doubtless uphold such conservatism, under the 
pretext of protecting ‘good taste and calm doctrines ;’ still there 
must be many more who think that surrounding students with a 
multitude ¢ of academic prejudices exercises a fatal influence over art 
progress by curbing their mdependence of thought, without which 
we can have neither art nor artists, but at best good workmen.” 

Upon which our astute contemporary the Saturday Musical 
(or Musical Saturday) Review makes the subjoined comment : 

‘‘This criticism is sufficiently plain and direct to merit notice ; 
and if, as may possibly be the case, it results in a discussion of the 
points raised by Mr Barry, it will not be without service to the 
rising schools of English composers.” 

The foregoing smells of two things—South Kensington 
and Wagner-Liszt. Our flourishing Royal Academy, of which 
the most learned and consummate among living English musi- 
cians is the Principal, must, forsooth, be swallowed up by a 
novel enterprise which, Royal patronage of the most strenuous 
notwithstanding, has turned out a radical non-success. 
Why cannot musicians be left to manage their own affairs, 
and amateurs (fancy our universally popular and dearly- 
beloved P. of W. an amateur!), if, perchance, they are 
interested in the matter, look on without prejudice? The 
lamented King-Consort was, doubtless, a man both “great and 
good ;” but that is no reason why art should be exclusively 
located and practised in, or round about, the Royal Albert 
Hall, the most notorious failure on a large scale of which these 
latter days make mention—as Mr Joseph Barnby, Mr Carter 
(about whom our venerated “ H. L.” used sing :— 

‘* Mr Carter's composed a Cantata ; 
What next d’ye think he’ll be a’ter ?””) 
can bear witness, to their common disparagement. 

But passing to the sesthetic side of the question—C, A. B.’s 
criticism on Professor Macfarren’s Symphony (in E minor— 
not E flat!) is either a sop to the “‘quicunque”-men, or a 
back-hander to encourage the belief that progress means fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Liszt and Wagner. “‘ When reason” 
—-says Thomas Hobbs (not Hobbes) of Malmsbury—“ is 
against a man, a man will be against reason.” 

Now, as I devoutly believe that Wagner is, in a musical 
sense, the Evil Spirit, which makes him only inferior to the 
Good Spirit, so vast is his intelligence, so complicated his 
cerebral structure, so nearly approaching the highest perfection 
of ideal beauty are many of his conceptions (witness his, in 
its way, unique, and, to any one else, impossible, Lohengrin), 
I have no fear of him 

Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 


No one can imitate him with success. In subtlety no one 
can approach him; and yet the Heaven-inspired Beethoven, 
an infinitely loftier spirit, who knew that he was nearer to 
God in his art than other men, would have said to Wagner— 
“Get thee behind me, Satan!” On the other hand, with 
regard to Liszt, I should be surprised to hear of any 
Academy student unable to improvise with great facility, 
as many “ Mazeppas,” ‘ Tassos,” &c., as might please him, 
for diversion in his comic leisure moments; but on pre- 
senting the offshoot to his master, with the motto, Sat cito, 
si sat bene,—he would draw from Professor Macfarren the 
apposite response, Cito sat, non bene, with a strong recom- 
mendation to commit it to the flames, and betake himself to 
the earnest study of simple counterpoint (“first species”) note 
against note. The student, convinced of his own mission, and 
impregnated with the hope of one day becoming an “ Abbé,” 
if not a “ Chanoine,” might answer flippantly, thus ;— 





$ “A multitude of academic prejudices ” is a vile phrase, —PoLonius, 








—to which the Professor would reply, Give me the simple 
common chord first, and, some years hence, tell me all about 
the C sharp (which should be D flat) at the bottom. Thereby 
hangs a tale. Tale! No, Sir, credit me, there is nothing 
to fear from Liszt, who, although he emphasises Goethe’s 
famous poem thus :— 


f : 
Kennst pu das Land wo opie Ci-tro-nenbliih’n? 














and again :— 











_— 
Kennst DU den Berg, &c. 


—is at the best a fantastic shadow of nothing at all—not 
even one of the “effegies rerum” of which Lucilio Vanini, 
a cruelly burnt philosopher, speaks in his Dialogues. 

The gist of C. A. B.’s criticism, however, though apparently 
tempered by a certain specious propriety, is sophistical. It 
has evidently one particular object in view—that of upsetting 
music altogether as an independent art. The fact is, that 
with these worshippers of Wagner quand méme, we must 
end in being all more or less under the influence of ‘‘ Kundry,” 
should some fish-blooded ‘‘ Parsifal ” not come to the rescue. 

For the moment, Sir, I am compelled, a rebrousse poils, to 
desist ; but, with your permission, shall resume my argument 
next week. Iam perfectly aware that in contending with 
“(, A. B.” I am contending with the fiercest, best breathed, 
and most placidly obstinate of Wagnerian giants, whose 
brains, compared with mine, are as assegais to scissors. Never- 
theless, I am confident of bringing him to earth, whence he 
shall not arise till he has sworn upon a book to produce, 
within a year and a day, an academical student’s essay built 
upon some such “painfully chromatic” theme as the sub- 
joined :— 


/ 
Down! Dam 


The symphony (when finished) shall be printed by the 
proprietors of the Musical Saturday (or Saturday Musical) 
Review, and we shall then see which is the “ academical 
student,” Professor Macfarren or “C. A. B.” Let us hope 
that “trenchant criticism” founded upon the ‘ courage of 
convictions ” may follow. 





Aw Enetiso Musicman. 
Clarendon Hotel, Birmingham, August 15. 








Miss Brsstz Ricwarps will add to the musical attractions of 
the concert at the Brighton Aquarium this afternoon by playing 
the finale from Dr Ferdinand Hiller’s splendid concerto in F sharp 
minor, Chopin’s first Nocturne, and Mr Cowen’s (very “Cowenish”) 
Rondo a la Turque. In the evening the eminent English pianist 
comes back to London to perform ata concert in St George's 
Hall—which could not be more fairly recommended, 
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TIL MIN SOSTER. 


Thine eyes are like an evening sky, 
That nearest one to Heaven, where 
Angels unseen, in soaring by, 

Leave light and wonder in the air. 


Thy smile is like a wave astray 

Upon the evening sea, the last 

That comes,—that comes and dies away 

Before the dream of it is past. 

Thy face is full of evening glow 

So still, so high, so strange, so free, 

So infinitely lovely :——Oh ! 

How fair the world must seem to thee ! 
Polka. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

MpiiE FErNANDA TeprEsca, the young and charming Ameri- 
can violinist of whom we have so frequently spoken, has, according 
to all accounts, made extraordinary progress under the renowned 
teacher, Léonard, who is (and no wonder) enchanted with his 
pupil. Mdlle Tedesca is engaged for an artistic tour in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, under the auspices of the enterprising Mr 
Ullmann, after which she will probably go to Switzerland. Let 
us hope that, not long hence, the English public may enjoy the 


privilege of seeing, hearing, and (cela va sans dire) applauding, her - 


in London. 

THE new (?) cantatas by Herr Max von Bruch and M. Camille 
de Saint-Saens are to be rehearsed, with other things, at St 
George’s Hall, on Monday and Wednesday mornings, the 18th 
and 20th insts. We trust that Dr Heap’s overture may also be 
tried on both occasions. 





MpME Montigny-Rémavry leaves for Paris on Monday. 
What a brief visit she has paid us this time! As “the bee and 
the beam-like ephemeris” of Shelley, she appears and disappears! 
“The arrow in the noon” is not more speedily lost to sight than 
this sunniest of French pianists, 

** Swifter far than happy night 
Art thou come and gone !” 
If no more why so much, thou luminous moon of harmony ! 





Camille Saint-Saéns is appointed critic on the ‘‘ Voltaire.” (He 
should begin by criticizing himself. What would Voltaire have 
said about Wagner? What about Liszt and Co. ?—Dr. Burner.) 

The thrice-renowned Mr Mark Twainjis in London, and the other 
night honoured the Albion Tavern. (Director, Mr William Pons- 
ford, of ‘‘ Now gentlemen !—a quarter to one—police are at the 
door !” celebrity). 





Minnie Hauk has been fluttering about Paris, on her way to 
Lucerne (I admonished her to go straight up to the top of the Righi, 
salute Thaddeus Egg, and try to take some of the romance out of 
him.—Dr Bunce.) 





Mr D’Oyly Carte has returned from New York, all the better for 
his trip. Notwithstanding the strong disinclination of Mr Gilbert 
it is said that he was authorized (pace ‘* F. C. B.”) to preach Ping. 
Jore and box Cox in the abdomen. (Not true.—-Dr BinGE.) 

We extract the following from the pleasant column of chat on 
Theatres and Theatricals to which recently the Daily News 
hebdomadally accustoms its readers :— 


‘*Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt has bound herself by contract, under | 


pain of a heavy forfeit, to re-appear next year at the Gaiety The 

as the bright ‘particular star’ of a windianaen troop, a nye 
posed in part of members of the Odéon company. She will perform 
in tragedy three nights a week. On the alternate nights, the elder 
and most famous of the brothers Coquelin will appear in modern 








| in the bargain, able to conduct an orchestra himself. 


comedy. ‘The seasons of French plays will extend over the months 
of May, June, and July. The latter portion of the time is to be 
devoted to performances by the company of the Palais Royal.” 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether any such arrangements have 
hitherto been made lower down than in the clouds.—®. %. 


— 0 


THE LATE MR JAMES HOWELL AND HIS TIMES, 


And so another of my old Academy chums has passed away. 
It seems but yesterday that my old friend T. M. Mudie died. 
He and I were among the “/irst eleven” male students that 
entered the Royal Academy, on its first opening, in 1823. Howell 
was one of the six extra students, admitted a year or two after its 
first opening. Lucas, the composer and violoncellist, with whom 
Howell was so long associated (as contra-bassist), came in at the 
same time. I well remember Howell as being a remarkably 
handsome boy—frank, manly, and generous to a degree. I believe 
it was after he entered the Academy that he began the double 
bass, and was a pupil of Anfossi (the next best player after 
Dragonetti— I] Drago,” as he was called). This was in the 
days of Lindley and Dragonetti—their very places being after- 
wards supplied by Lucas and Howell. Although a pupil of 
Anfossi, Mr James Howell soon made a path of his own. Lucas 
and Howell could both read and play from score, and direct an 
orchestra themselves; they were, therefore, so alive to the 
anatomy of instrumentation, that they soon became the bi-visaged 
and bi-voiced Atlas of the orchestra, They both worked well 
under Sir Michael Costa, who knew and felt what able officers he 
had under his command; and how many bars they must have 
travelled over! In the attack so indispensable to orchestral 
playing they were unrivalled, and, being thorough musicians, 
they had judgment always on the alert. Lucas made points that 
had been overlooked even in foreign countries—for example, 
in the duet, “Dove vai?” from Guillaume Tell, the inner tenor 
part, in the orchestration of the last movement, where Rossini seems 
to have taken the hint from Spohr, who, from the violas of his 
time being so weak, so often made the violoncello a tenor instru- 
ment. Iremember the late Cipriani Potter remarking upon 
Lucas discovering the point. In the opening of Weber's Concert- 
stiick, it was grand to hear James Howell, like a second Samson 
moving the pillars, You could see not only how he played his 
part, but how he felt the whole. Throughout his musical life, 
Howell showed great feeling for his art. I believe he always 
tried to raise the status of artists. He always commanded (and 
with good reason) high terms ; and I cannot but believe that those 
who uphold their terms do good to their fellow-artists. “The 
labourer is worthy of his hire,” and the more skilful the labourer 
the higher should be his reward. Mr James Howell may almost 
be said to have formed a school of English double bass players ; 
for, when he began his professional career, there were compara- 
tively few players of high ability, still fewer who seemed to care 
to study for themselves. Now, how different! Each orchestral 
player is capable of executing a concerto or a solo, many who 
have started in life with the bright, though often delusive, 
vision of becoming soloists being compelled by circumstances to 
play in an orchestra. Thus, however, the orchestra gains the co- 
operation of really educated artists. It is sad that orchestral 
players in England are rarely sure of their positions. I believe 
that on the Continent this is better managed ; each performer, 
moreover, being entitled to a pension after a certain term of ser- 
vice. Mr James Howell was never attracted by anything that 
was meretricious in his art. Although he had played Corelli’s trios 
for double bass, with two violoncellos, after the manner of Drago- 
netti, which demand no small executive power, yet, when that 
distinguished player, Bottesini (the Paganini of the double bass), 
—_— (if I remember well, I was at the time with dear old 
Howell, having something to do at the same concert), with all the 
marvellous harmonics, &c., introduced by this remarkable artist, 
Howell, while acknowledging Bottesini’s great exceptional gifts as 
a soloist, was not to be allured from jis path, as a performer in 
the grand orchestra, Howell was also a capital pianoforte player. 
He came to the Academy as a pianist, and was a thorough musician 
I remem-~ 
ber his kindness in playing one of Corelli’s Trios, with I forget 
whom, at the house of Miss Bruce (now Mrs Deacon), in Great 
Marlborough Street, where I was allowed togive a series of concerts 
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how ready they were, and I am sorry to say the concert was 
late. I remember, too, the renowned comedian, Mrs Davison (for- 
merly Miss Duncan), saying to “Chuny Gear” and myself, one 
evening, “ Ah! you should hear little Bruce.” I did hear her, 
and she proved a most kind friend to me. I had the privilege 
of accompanying her, in public and private, for many 
years. I went on touring parties with her, and at all inns my 
dear kind friend would order apple pie and cream (for which 
same dish I have not lost my relish). Ido not believe that I 
have ever heard the scena from Der Freischiitz, “Softly sighs,” 
more effectively declaimed and sung than it was by Miss Bruce. 
Perfect vocalization was accompanied by admirable taste and 
expression. In this fine dramatic composition she always created 
a marked effect. On the same night when Mr James Howell 
played the trio, Brizzi, Sapio, and Seguin sang the trio from 
Rossini’s Guillaume Tell. The opera had only just been brought 
out—and what splendid and picturesque music itis! Of the three 
who sang it, my old and valued friend Brizzi (whom I taught to 
“ parlate l’Inglese ”), is the only one alive. I saw him the other 
day, as full of music as ever, and perhaps in better health than 
when quite a young man. His taste and expression in music 
is undeniable. The late Sir Sterndale Bennett thought much 
of Brizzi. But to go back to James Howell—how well he 
managed to pull together, with Blagrove, Seymour, Grattan 
Cooke (formerly, in the opinion of many, unsurpassed as an 
oboist), and, later on, with the two Harpers (trumpet and 
horn), all Academicians. I have not seen so much of Howell 
of late years as formerly, but it was always a pleasure to hear 
and distinguish his marvellous strength in an orchestra. And 
so has passed away one of the greatest contra-bassists that 
England ever produced. We have reason to be proud in 
having possessed such a musician. I write with a deep feeling 
of sorrow at losing so good a friend, so kindly a man; but I 
am consoled with the belief that what is the world’s loss may 
be his gain. W. H. Hormes. 
—-—- 0 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


There is at present a great dearth of musical news here, and 
the number of “ Scraps ” is consequently limited. At the Opera, 
Le Rot de Lahore, Der Freischiitz, and Le Prophéte, with Yedda as 
the ballet, have figured in the bills during the past week. Mean- 
while, the grand rehearsals of Ia Muette have commenced. The 
cast includes Mdlle Daram, MM. Villaret, Lassalle, and Bosquin. 
Mdlle Rosita Mauri is the dumb heroine. The first act of 
Gounod’s Tribut de Zamorra is in the hands of the copyist. M. 
Choudens, who has bought the publishing right, offered to supply 
printed copies, but the gentlemen of the orchestra prefer playing 
from manuscript, like their colleagues at the Opéra-Comique. 
This is a “tradition” at both theatres. M. Vaucorbeil hopes to 
bring out Le Tribut next January, which may enable him to pro- 
duce the Francoise de Rimini of Ambroise Thomas by the end of 
the year. Among revivals, next winter, between the novelties, 
will be Le Comte Ory, with the tenor Dereims, and it is believed 
(and hoped) Le Philtre. Lovers of Terpsichore will have no cause 
to complain. Besides the ballets, for which MM. Widor and Lalo 
are respectively to compose the music, there is another, entitled 
Lorely—plot by M. Jules Barbier ; music by M. Léo Delibes. M. 
Vaucorbeil has increased the rate of subscriptions. Under the 
old tarif, an orchestra stall once a week cost 600, and, three times 
a week, 1,800 francs, a year. Under the new tarif, it is raised to 
676 and 2,028. A premiere loge d’avant-scéne, which for ten 
persons used to be 7,000 francs, for use once a week, is now 7,800, 
and so in proportion. In connection with these alterations, M. 
Vaucorbeil had addressed the annexed letter to his acting- 


manager :— 
‘‘ Paris, the 28th July, 1879. 


_ ‘*My dear Monsieur Meyer,—The new scale of subscriptions will 
in a few months supply me with fresh resources. One part of the 
latter will be set aside towards increasing the remuneration of 
authors ; another for several of the improvements proposed to the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Art by the Architect of the 
Opera. I want the third part to be divided among those who are 
worst paid. There is no doubt that certain engagements will in 
future increase my expenses, but it is not just that the artists 
making up the masses indispensable to a proper rendering of the 








masterpieces represented should have to suffer by this state of things. 
If at the commencement of my management it is not in my power 
to be prodigal, it is my duty to be equitable. Be kind enough, 
therefore, to draw up a scheme, for augmenting the small salaries as 
well as a list of regulations, which, if f may judge by the sympathy 
displayed towards me by my artists, will do away with everythi 
prejudicial to regularity and excellence in working the theatre. 
ogg &c., VaucorREIL, Manager of the National Academy of 
usic. 

Crowds of workmen are busy at the Salle Favart, which they 
have almost pulled down, though not before it was needed. 
Doubts, however, are entertained whether the theatre can be re- 
opened at the date originally named. There are certain changes 
in the company. Several artists have not been re-engaged by 
M. Carvalho. M. Danbé, too, is making considerable changes in 
the band. 

The Chamber of Deputies adopt in its entirety the resolution 
for the grants to the State theatres for 1880, rejecting two amend- 
ments: one by M. David, who proposed to withdraw the subsidy 
of the Opera, on the plea that the scenery and dresses killed the 
music; and another by M. Mention to reduce by 105,000 frances 
the subvention for the Opéra-Comique. Nothing was said about 
founding an Opéra Populaire, though the Municipal Council of 
Paris is in ‘favour of the plan, and has promised to give the 
theatre gratis and pay the lighting, provided the Chamber would 
vote an annual grant of 200,000 francs. In these circumstances, 
MM. Martinet and Husson will open the Gaité in October at their 
own risk, which—though here accounted plucky—is no more 
than what London managers have done, and probably will con- 
tinue to do. At this theatre Sig. Merelli is making preparations 
for the Italian season, commencing on the 14th February, and the 
trial of voices of candidates for admission into the chorus began 
on the 5th inst., the stage being placed at the disposal of Merelli 
by the lessees, MM. Martinet and Husson. 

The Folies Dramatiques has re-opened with Mad, Favart.— 
The new piece for the approaching season at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens is entitled Panurge, book by MM. Clairville and 
Gastineau; music by M. Hervé.—The Théatre-Taitbout is shortly 
to be re-opened by M. Vasseur, author of La Timbale d'argent, 
and will in future be entitled the “Nouveau Lyrique.” Only 
one-act operettas will be performed, limited, on account of the 
smallness of the stage, to such as require neither “ supers” 
nor chorus. The bill on the first night will be thus constituted : 
M’sieu Landry, by M. Duprato ; La Princesse jaune, by M. Saint- 
Saéns; and Les petits Prodiges, by M. Jonas.—M. Saint- Yves 
Bax, of the Conservatory, is created Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and his latest prize pupils are subscribing to purchase 
him across ornamented with diamonds, &c. 


—_o——_- 


MDLLE VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. 

Speaking of this young lady, the Colonne de Boulogne-sur-Mer 
says :— 

op The Matinée Musicale on the 4th inst., with the co-operation of 
Malle Victoria de Bunsen and the Casino band, was very successful. 
The young and charming Swedish vocalist sang ‘Oh ! Patria !’ from 
Tancredi admirably. The Swedish melodies, some gay, others 
plaintive, thoroughly charmed the audience. Chopin's ‘ Aime-moi’ 
was given to perfection. Mdlle de Bunsen possesses a voice of ex- 
tensive compass, pure and agreeable quality, reminding us—may it 
be uttered ?—of the voice of Christine Nilsson, that melifluous Swede 
of Swedes! Mdlle de Bunsen has, indeed, a brilliant future before her. 
The audience warmly applauded and re-called her several times.” 








HamevrcH.—Anton Rubinstein is expected in November to 
superintend the last rehearsals of his Nero, which Herr Pollini is 
bound, under a fine of 5Q00 marks, to produce at the Stadttheater 
before the 15th of the above month. (Poor Herr Pollini! Happy 
Mr. Gye!—Dr. BiinGe.) , 

Vienna.— The approaching concert season bids fair to be interest- 
ing. Herr Kremser, director of the Gesellschaftsconcerte, has 
already secured Mad. Clara Schumann, Sig. Pratti, M. Marsik, a 

oung Belgian violinist, who has been very successful in Paris, and 
Joanph Joachim, the incomparable, 
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LONDON THEATRES—PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


It is interesting to note what is being said and done in our own 
theatres while the impression of the performances of the Comédie is 
fresh in our minds. Two of our best managed houses—the Court 
and the Lyceum—have just brought their seasons to an end with 
speeches from their managers. Both, we are glad to observe, 
record success, and both, it is even pleasanter to say, have deserved 
it. Mr Hare refers to the performances of the Comédie, and while 
admitting, like a true artist as he is, the unequalled perfection of 
their ensemble, claims, not without justification, credit for the 
English managers who, like himself, without the aid of subvention, 
prestige, or tradition, manage to maintain a high standard of merit, 
completeness, and good taste, both in the acting and mounting of 
their plays and the general conduct of their theatres. Mr Hare’s 
avowed aim is ‘‘all-round” excellence in the presentation of his 
pieces, the very quality which gives their chief charm to the per- 
formances, not only of the Comédie Francaise, but of the French 
theatre generally. He has attained this so successfully on the 
small stage to which his direction has hitherto been confined, that 
we are glad to know that his future labours will be carried on in a 
larger and more central theatre, and in partnership with such excel- 
lent and self-respecting artists as Mr and Mrs Kendal. At the 
same time, Mr and Mrs Bancroft will exchange their management 
of the little Prince of Wales’s, in which they have carried taste, 
finish, and completeness so far, and thereby achieved such signal 
and sustained success, for that of the Haymarket, which ought, if 
prescription could determine theatrical precedence, to be the first 
comedy theatre of London, but which has for a long while sunk 
sadly below its original level, having gradually drifted away from 
that steady, intelligent, and far-sighted direction which is as neces- 
sary to secure success in the theatrical as in any other business. 
Mr Irving’s success as manager of the Lyceum, measured either by 
money or popularity, has been, perhaps, the most remarkable of the 
three ; and it has been achieved in a larger and costlier theatre, and 
by performances of a more ideal, or, at least, dramatically exciting, 
character. It differs from the other two in the larger share that the 
personal popularity of the actor-manager has had in bringing about the 
prosperity of his season. And when to his own popularity is added 
that of his leading actress, Miss Ellen Terry, we need hardly go 
farther, perhaps, to account for such large money returns as Mr 
Irving is proud to point to since last December. But Mr Irving 
himself attributes a good deal of this success to the frequent changes 
of his bill of fare. He has broken away, for the first time for many 
years, from the long-run system, which has done so much to destroy 
the life of theatrical art in London; and he promises us a continua- 
tion of this wholesome policy for next season. It were much to be 
desired that Mr Irving’s experience of the advantage of frequent 
alterations of the bill should guide other managers in the same 
directian. There is no one change which would, in all probability, 
be found to involve so many and various beneficial results. It would 
give new life to acting, now deadened into mechanical apathy by 
treading the mill-horse round of the same parts for months, and, 
occasionally, even years. It would teach managers to depend rather 
on their plays and actors than on their scene painters and up- 
holsterers, It would keep actors on the qui vive, and give them 
improving and invigorating employment. It would kindle a new 
interest about the theatre in London residents, and lead to more 
and more dependence being placed on appeals to the taste and 
intelligence of the more cultivated among them than on those of that 
passing tide of visitors which is now the mainstay of the London 
managers. Ina word, it would tend to raise the art of the theatre 
by throwing more and more weight on its intellectual elements, and 
to make the work of actors and managers more worthy the attention 
of cultivated and intellectual people. 

One thing we would urge upon Mr Irving, and that is the import- 
ance of improving the quality of his company, which has left much 
to desire ever since he undertook the management of the Lyceum. 


any way fairly representative of the best acting-talent within Mr 
Irving’s reach ; and whatever care Mr Irving may bestow on the 





has never been a manager in an equally favourable position for 
raising the theatre under his charge, and so generally, if indirectly, 
the serious stage in England. Both Mr Macready and Mr Phelps 
made their manful and memorable efforts in this direction under 
infinitely greater difficulties and disadvantages, and in times far less 
well-disposed than the present to second a manager’s upward efforts. 
The prospects of the drama, both serious and comic, have never, 
within our recollection, been so hopeful in London as at present, 
with Mr Hare, the Kendals, and the Bancrofts about to establish 
themselves in the management of central West-end theatres ; Mr 
Irving so firmly rooted in his popularity at the Lyceum; and even 
an outlying theatre like Sadler's Wells, so long an abomination of 
desolation, renovated, remodelled, and about to pass in the autumn 
under an intelligent and respectable management like Mrs 
Bateman’s, 

If with this cluster of well-managed theatres we could see asso- 
ciated a school for actors, something like the nucleus, at least, of a 
Conservatoire ; or if the managers of these theatres and their metro- 
politan brethren would associate themselves to develop what element 
of instruction in declamation and so much of the actor’s art as is 
teachable off the stage there may be already in the Royal Academy 
of Music—there might be some hope of supplying the long-felt 
desideratum of a school for young actors and actresses. At present 
all our most intelligent managers admit the want of this, but do not 
see their way to supply it. The difficulty is to find the teachers for 
such a school. If the professorial staff were forthcoming, the money 
for its endowment would not be wanting. The need of such a school 
is becoming yearly morefelt, now that the country circuits which used 
to train young actors and actresses for London have ceased to exist. 
It may be added that the lessening of prejudice against the theatre 
has greatly increased the number of young men and women of 
education and breeding who would gladly try the chances of the 
stage if there were a respectable avenue to it open to them in which 
ability would have a fair chance of being detected, developed, and 
employed.— Times. 


—— Qa 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE ORCHESTRA. 

We reproduce with eagerness two letters upon the subject of 

the C. P. O. to the Editor of the Daily News :— 
No. 1 (GusnH). 

‘*Sir,—A rumour has been circulated lately that some changes 
are contemplated by the directors of the Palace, in view of economy, 
and that important reductions would be made in the orchestral 
band. If the band was to be reduced—if we were to lose the services 
of Mr Manns—I do not hesitate to say it would be for the 
Palace a death-blow. The English public are perhaps not aware of 
the value of the Palace band, and of the esteem in which it is held 
on the Continent. It is considered, in fact, one of the first bands in 
Europe. The Paris opera band and that of the Conservatoire de 
Musique are well known for their excellency ; the Imperial Orchestra 
of Vienna is admirable; the chosen band under Herr Bilse, the 


| capellmeister of the German Emperor, is splendid, scarcely to be 


surpassed. The opera bands of Bavaria and of Belgium are excel- 
lent. There may be sometimes in some of these bands soloists of 
greater eminence or repute than at the Palace. But those who have 
had the privilege of eesti these celebrated bands, and who can 
compare, will not hesitate to say that the Palace band is not inferior 
to the best of them. But I will go farther : for power and energy ; 
for the capacity of understanding and performing all kinds of music, 
however difficult it may be; of executing even the compositions of 
the charivaric school of Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner, and followers ; for 
constant correct execution ; for perfect ensemble ; for the unity and 


| purity of sound, even in the quickest movements; for the decision 


of the attaque of each part ; for the delicacies of the nuances; and 
for the intelligent and expressive phrasing (if I may mention my 


i : } humble opinion), I believe that the Palace band is not to be 
We must altogether decline to accept the Lyceum company as in | 


| single soloist. 
| anc 


mounting and rehearsal of his pieces will be much of it wasted till | 


he finds better actors to fill the parts in his casts. 


If he aims, as he | 


may reasonably aim, at making the Lyceum the first London | 


theatre for serious or ideal drama, as the Haymarket should be for 
comedy, improvement in the quality of his actors is imperatively 
demanded. The demand for this, unluckily, is not likely to be 
pressed upon him by his public. 


At times it seems as if the whole orchestra were a 
No doubt the artists are all of the first order, 
have, besides, a long habit of daily performing together. 
But the leader must have, no doubt, something to do with the 
success. We know that the best army, composed of the bravest 
soldiers, would come to grief under an inefficient chief. The mys- 


equalled. 


| terious power, that magnetic influence, by which a leader imparts 
| his feelings, his whole soul, to those under his command, is well 


L | known. 
With most of them, two popular | 


actors in the leading male and female parts, especially when one of | 


those actors is Mr Irving, are enough. All beyond this must be 


supplied mainly in deference to the manager’s own respect for com- | 


leteness, We have a right to ask more practical evidence of this 
rom a manager enjoying Mr Irving’s popularity as an actor, There 


| 


Any one who has seen Mr Manns five minutes will not 
doubt that he is possessed of this rare power—le feu sacré. He is 
undoubtedly a great maestro of European celebrity. I trust that 
the game part of the English public duly appreciate him. Then 
think of those a musical performances at the grand Handel 
orchestra under Manns’ command. Such magnificent festivities can 
only be heard in England, and at the Palace, They are far-famed 
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abroad. I fear that the English people are becoming too much used 
to them, and listen to them now in the nil admirari way. But the 
foreigners who have not, nor can have such treats—such musical 
wonders at home, enjoy them with great rapture. How is it that 
the English people who were, thirty years ago, known as the most 
unmusical nation in Europe are at present probably the most musical 
of all. I have been told by an eminent man that such a wonderful 
result is due, mostly, to the excellent concerts of the Palace, which 
all England can enjoy from time to time. As for me, I have no 
doubt that such an opinion is correct. In conclusion, I would appeal 
to the shareholders, to all those who take an interest in the Crystal 
Palace, to all true lovers of good music, and say to them : Do not let 
the greatest attraction to the Palace be imperilled. Do not let its 
posh oe band be disorganized or mutilated. Get rid of your 
directors (if you can ?), but, by all means, preserve with care in its 
integrity a national institution, of which all Englishmen should be 

roud, since it possesses the admiration of all foreigners—the noble 
Band of the Crystal Palace. Enclosing my card, I have the honour 


to be, Sir, yours truly, “ GALLUS.” 


No. 2 (Common SENSE). 

“Sir,—The sole foundation for the conjecture made by your 
correspondent ‘Gallus’ that Mr Manns is about to leave the Palace 
is that at the special request of Mr Manns the directors have granted 
him permission to conduct a series of concerts at Glasgow in Decem- 
ber and January next, during which time his services are not 
required at the Palace, as Mr Manns does not, of course, conduct the 
pantomime. In communicating the decision of the Board to this 
effect on the Sth May last, I had much pleasure in writing to Mr 
Manns :—‘ J trust that you will see in the readiness with which the 
directors have consented to your request, a token of their goodwill and 
appreciation of the manner in which you fill your post in connection 
with the splendid orchestra you so ably conduct.’ As to the reduc- 
tion of the band, surely the directors may reduce their band 
from thirty-nine to thirty-five without destroying the efficiency of 
the orchestra, especially as the nucleus of a complete modern 
orchestra remains intact. It is satisfactory to know that ‘Gallus,’ 
who seems to have an intimate acquaintance with Continental 
orchestras, should be able to say that ‘the Crystal Palace band is 
not to be equalled ;’ but why should he go out of his way to add— 
‘Get rid of the directors,’ under whose fostering care the Palace 
band has attained this supreme position? ‘Gallus’ is evidently 
unaware that one of these directors is a man whose name will for 
ever be inseparably connected with the success of what one of the 
leading artists of the century called in my presence not long ago 
‘the best band in Europe.’ As to the relations that exist between 
the orchestra and the officials of the Palace generally, I have 
pleasure in informing you that when measures affecting the band 
were under discussion in May last—as, of course, they must be from 
time to time—I received a letter signed by thirty-six members of 
our orchestra, in which they tender their ‘thanks for the gracious 
and considerate attention that has been bestowed on them.’ Permit 
me to take this opportunity of saying that the programme for the 
Saturday Concerts is under the consideration of our Music Com- 
mittee, and will be published very shortly.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, S. Fioop Pace (Secretary and Manager). 

P.S.—I have read this letter to Mr Manns, and I am authorized 
by him to say that he entirely approves it.—Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, Aug. 11.” 


a 





(To the Lditor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Dear Str,—My last contribution dates some time back, and was 
kindly inserted in your impression of September 22nd, 1877, treat- 
ing on musical taste, encouragement of talent, operatic music, 
&c., &c., in England as compared with the Continent. I now again 








crave a small space for a few remarks on the establishment, since 
then, of musical “ conservatoires ” and schools. 

In the first place, the cost of keeping up such necessitates terms 
for the admission of students, which, with incidental expenses, is 
a bar to many a real talent being developed. A student with means 
may avail herself or himself of such tuition, talented or not ; but is 
this to the interest of musical art? Again, a student, though not 
naturally gifted with a voice or musical feeling, may by this advanced 
knowledge of the theory obtain a scholarship, which the impecunious 
raw talent is debarred from, whereby we get many musicians of 
theoretical worth, but few real good exponents, particularly singers. 
Intelligence is absolutely necessary to the proper development of 
talent, but soul, particularly in music, is the only true basis. 

As a step towards our becoming an independent musical nation, 
there should be a ‘‘national conservatoire” and a subvention 
urgently petitioned for from government, and the public, who 
would ultimately benefit by the existence of such an establishment, 
as I will show hereafter, should be invited to subscribe to the 
maintenance of same. Intending students, who lay claim to some 
real talent, should eagerly be induced to submit it, independently 
of any musical knowledge, and nurtured according to their respective 
dispositions, to sing, play, or act. Strict conscientious opinions 
would then be given, eschewing the shadow of compliment, which 
is the bane of many professors, when a talent is submitted to them 
in an ordinary way. ‘Talent is cosmopolitan; it exists in the 
opulent as in the penurious. You cannot obtain it, as a rule, from 
the former ; it is from the latter that you must draw, for practical 
purposes, and, in the interest of the noble art, they should be aided 
in every shape and form, and this could be done advantageously on 
reciprocal terms. 

At present, in England, a talent susceptible of great development 
is submitted to an academy or professor; it is informed that the 
cost of tuition and incidentals will be great, upon which the talent, 
unless possessed of means, is ultimately lost to the possessor and to 
the cause of musical art. An ordinary talent, with means at 
command, but of ‘‘ mediocre” ability, is enabled to follow up the 
studies, but can scarcely become anything approaching renown. 
Did we seek and nurture real indigenous talent, we should first raise 
ourselves ; we could, in time, keep up a national operahouse all the 
year round, as even small Continental cities manage to do; the 
public would be able to be musically entertained at a much cheaper 
rate ; the tastes would become elevated, and art would materially 
benefit by the gradual extinction of the trash heard at some music (?) 
halls, and sundry other places of entertainment abounding in and 
about London. Iam, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 


London, August 12, 1879. oO. L. 
—-- O-—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Corxk.—A concert was given by the President and Reception 
Committee of the British Medical Association on Tuesday evening, 
August 8, in the Assembly Rooms, South Mall. The performers 
were the members of the Cork Musical Society, under the direction 
of Dr J. C. Marks. The chorus consisted of more than one hundred, 
and there was an efficient orchestra. The singers were Misses 
Murray, Lucy Ashton Hackett, Mrs Arthur L. Hackett, Captain G. 
Brooke Meares, Messrs Terence Murphy, R. M. Keatinge, R. 
Walker, J. Sullivan, and J. H. Scott. The instrumentalists were 
Misses Lucy Ashton, Hackett, Annie Atkins, pianists ; and Dr Hugh 
Moss, flautist. At the conclusion Dr Alfred Carpenter, chairman of 
the Council, tendered to the amateurs of Cork the thanks of the 
Association in the following terms :- 

“ It would be invidious to mention names, but I cannot resist mention- 
ing Miss Lucy Hackett ; nor Miss Annie Atkins, who had displayed such 
talent as a pianist (applause); nor Dr Marks, to whom they owed a special 
debt of gratitude. Again, on behalf of the Association, I beg to offer 
Dr Marks and the amateur musicians their heartfelt thanks, sincerely hoping 
that the society may go on and prosper in its good work. (Loud applause. )” 


Hoch! hoch! The more the merrier. : 
[Let music spread its wings o'er all the earth.—®.%. | 


Briguton.—At Monday evening’s concert in the Aquarium, Signor 
Paggi’s family made their début in Brighton. The young musicians 
-—Mdlle Paggi, pianoforte ; Mdlle. Amita, flute; Mdlle Josephine, 
violin; and Master L. G. Paggi, violoncello—played fantasias, 
marches, overtures, &c., and were warmly applauded by a large 
audience.—Mr and Mrs German Reed’s entertainment was held on 
Thursday, morning and evening, at the Royal Pavilion—Mr J. K. 
Emmet produced his new version of Fritz on Monday night at the 
Theatre.—Madame Antoinette Sterling is to be the vocalist at the 
Aquarium Concert to-day. 
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BrruincHam.—At the Aston Lower Grounds an excellent concert 
was’given, on the 11th, by a full and efficient orchestra (under the 
direction of Mr Seaton Bicks), with the assistance of Miss Jessie 
Royd and Mr Cecil Tovey. The overtures to The Crown Diamonds 
and Le Nozze di Figaro were well played, as also selections from 
Oberon, the Grand Duchess, &c. Mr Tovey, whose fine voice and 
style are familiar to the Birmingham musical public, was encored in 
Berger’s spirited song, ‘‘ Hans Sachs,” and Miss Jessie Royd was 
very successful in Bishop’s ‘‘ Lo! here the gentle lark” —the flute 
obbligato being played carefully and well by Mr Stevens. 


Prymovru.—The Plymouth Vocal Association have issued their 
prospectus for the ensuing season. The Messiah, Creation, Walpur- 
gisnacht, Lord of the Isles (Gadsby), Spohr’s Calvary (during Lent), 
and St Peter (Benedict), are the principal works to be given. Mr 
F. N. Lohr retains the post of conductor. 


—o— 


WAIFS. 


Mdme Marie Roze is in Paris. 

Camille Saint-Saéns has been giving concerts at Spa. 

M. Arban is appointed future conductor of the Bals Masqués. 

Mdme Pappenheim is at present in Milan. (And Schira’s new 
opera ?) 

Signor Fancelli is at’ Florence. 
BLIpGE. ) 

Mdme Wanda-Miller is engaged by Signor Merelli for the season 
of 1880-81. 

The festival of the Bavarian Sangerbund oocupied from the 9th to 
the 10th inst. 

Bottesini’s opera, Hro e Leandro, has been purchased and pub- 
lished by Ricordi, Milan. 

Signor E. Usiglio’s Donne curiose has been produced at the 
Teatro Dal Verme, Milan. 

Mr and Mrs F. B. Jewson are passing their vacation with their 
family in the Isle of Thanet. 

Mr Vandenheuval, late of the 7th Hussars, is appointed band- 
master of the Ist Life Guards. 

Grimaldi, the new Italian Minister of Finance, intends abandoning 
the project of a tax on theatres. 

Miss Louisa Cary, it is rumoured, has left Strakosch and joined 
Mapleson, for the American tour. 

During the St Petersburgh Italian season, the number of perform- 
ances will be 120, the number of operas 22. 

A pen may be driven, but the pencil does best when it is lead. 
(Then it must be a led pencil.—Dr Bunce.) 

The Council of Brabant has suppressed the annual grant of 1,500 
francs to the musical societies of the province. 

Mdme Jachmann-Wagner is about to sing the music of Orpheus at 
a concert in Hamburgh. (Dear me !—Dr Buipex.) 

_ Signor de Giosa is about to visit Rome to superintend the produc- 
tion of his Napoli di Carnivale, at the Teatro Manzoni. 

The Theatre Royal, Munich, is now fitted with an iron curtain 
effectually separating the stage from the front of the house. 

The Royal Academy of Art, Berlin, finding no composition sent in 
this year worthy the Meyerbeer prize, declined to award it. 

Profiting by the presence of Mdlle Jeanne Granier at Vichy, the 
managers of the Casino got up a performance of Lecocq’s Petit Duc. 

Herr Ernst Kaps, pianoforte manufacturer, Dresden, has been 
= ‘effective member” of the Royal Swedish Academy of 

usic. 

Signor Naudin, the tenor, denies the report that he has become 
manager of the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona. (Ask Zaré Thalberg.— 
Dr Buiper.) 

It is uncertain whether, during the autumn, a single theatre will 
be open for opera in the once flourishing Florence. (It is by no 
means uncertain.—Dr BuinGe.) 

The highest opinions about Mdme Eugenie Pappenheim’s singing 
have been pronounced by M. Ambroise Thomas and other dis- 
tinguished authorities in France. 

A boy hoing corn in a sterile field by the road side, up near 
Bethel, Indiana, was thus addressed by a passer by :—‘“ "Pears to 
me your corn is rather small.” ‘‘ Certainly,” said boy, ‘‘ it’s dwarf 
corn.” ‘“"T looks yaller.” ‘‘ Certainly,” said boy, “we planted 
yaller kind,”  “’T looks as if you would not get more than half a 
crop.” “Certainly,” said boy, ‘‘ we planted her on shares.” 


(Fruchtiferous Florence !—Dr 





Signor Lucilla has gained his action against the management of 
the Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa, for non-fulfilment of agreement to 
produce his opera, Cristina di Lorena. 

‘*Landlady,” said he, ‘‘the coffee is not settled.” ‘‘ No,” she 
replied, ‘‘but it comes as near it as your last month’s board-bill 
does,” and that man never spoke again during the meal. 

A Londoner says that American wi advertising dodges are 
being imported into the tight little island. Gerster has had a horse 
runaway accident in London. Her carriage was smashed in approved 
fashion, and she made the regulation miraculous, hair-breadth escape, 
and displayed ‘‘great courage and presence of mind.” Gerster’s 
dinseaiale will, in all probability, be stolen before the end of the 
season.” —Dexter’s Boston ‘‘ Musical Record.” (No, they wont.— 
Dr Buiner.) 

Mr Leslie’s choir has of late years appeared less aoe in 

ublic than formerly was its wont ; and now it is said that Mr 

eslie contemplates retiring altogether from the management of it. 
Should he adhere to this resolve it will be a matter of real regret ; 
for during a long course of years, by his perseverance and skill as 
a choirmaster, he has drilled his choir to such a state of efficiency that 
it is not too much to say that under his guidance the perfection of 
choral singing has been attained. To secure a successor equally 
able and willing to continue his work will certainly not be easy .”— 
C. A. B. (Guardian ). 


pei Advertisements, 


“THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARL 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Cr . 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 




















New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


E 
F Mezzo-Soprano, Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Metliod as used by the Author in the Royal Academ 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Al 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music 8ize, price 7s, 
London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most, valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Burope, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &. Id in 
rey Sat d, and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, 
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HENRY SMART’S ORGAN MUSIC. 


8. . 
THREE ANDANTES, intended for Introductory or Middle A SERIES OF ORGAN PIECES in Various Styles :— 
Voluntaries (dedicated to his friend, W. T. Best) :— . CON MOTO in B flat - ats 
1. ANDANTE in A ... a it <a oe sist . MODERATO CON MOTO (a three-part Study) it in LE nau 
2, ANDANTE CON MOTOinF ..) .. wn preening ia mama 
8, ANDANTE CON MOTO in C ¥: " a whe . CON MOTO MODERATO (en forme Cenvertare & in 1D min, 











HENRY SMART'S VOGAL MUSIC. 


SONGS. 


ONLY A ROSE , 

POOR FADED FLOWERS... 

ROSE OF MAY 

SUMMER TIME nie 

TELL ME, SWEET ZEPHYR 

THE DAY IS DONE 

THE FIRST NIGHTINGALE 

THE FISHERMAN’S WELCOME 

THE GLEANER MAIDEN 

THE HEART’S LAST DREAM 

THE MIDNIGHT RIDE ... 

THE MINNESINGER’S DREAM 

THE SAILOR-BOY’S MOTHER ... 

THE STAR AMONG THE FLOWERS .... 
THE STARS ARE WITH THE VOYAGER 
THE TALISMAN + 

THE VANQUISHED BANNER ... 
THRO’ EVERY CHANCE AND CHANGE 


VOCAL DUETS. 


LO! THE LILIES OF THE FIELD (Sacred) ... “ 
| PRAISE YE THE LORD WITH TABRET AND LUTE (Secred) 
| THE HAPPY HOURS «ss wes 
THE SWALLOW CAME AGAIN IN SPRING. 
| THERE’S LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN 


A PILGRIM IN THIS VALE OF TEARS (Sacred) ... wn oe 
A SPANISH SERENADE ... aR ia : 
AUTUMN SONG 

BESSIE BELL 

BIRD OF MY HEART 

COME AGAIN SPRING 

DO YOU THINK OF THE DAYS THAT ARE GONE, JEAN IE? q 
DOWN, DOWN WITH THE SORROWS (Bacchanalian Song) 
HIM I LOVE DEARLY pa oe a om 
I BEHELD A FLOWER BLOOMING 

I CANNOT TELL ... 

I COME FROM THE WOODS 

I DREAM OF THEE AT MORN 

I'M UNDER THY WINDOW (Serenade) 

IN YOUTH’S HAPPY MORNING 

0 COME BLEST DAYS (Sacred) ... 

0 SAY YOU WILL COME BACK TO ME 

0 TELL ME SHALL MY LOVE BE MINE 
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COME, LET US BEGONE... 
FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS (Becred) “ 
GENTLE SPRING IN SUNSHINE CLAD 

HOW SIGHS THE GALE OF MORNING 

HOW SWEET WHEN THE SHADOW IS PASSING.. 

I PRAISED THE EARTH IN BEAUTY SEEN (Sacred) 


VOCAL TRIOS (Treble Voices). 


2 6 | THE GLOW-WORM 


BIRD OF THE MORNING (Canone) 
| THE BUTTERFLY ... 


HARK! WHAT MEAN THESE HOLY VOICES (a Three-part 

Carol) ws 
LIFE NOR DEATH ‘SHALL Us DISSEVER (Gacred) 
NYMPHS OF AIR AND ANCIENT SEA 


2 
2 | FIRST GIFT OF SPRING 
2 | REST THEE ON THIS MOSSY PILLOW 





LONDON : ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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MIGNON AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


: ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Opera aN Three Acts. Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


BY CHICKERING & SONS, 
A M B R O I S EB ds H O)} M AS of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 


other similar instruments. 
ee = a iia CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian and | nave accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
French words, net 20s. splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 
rices. 
. Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & COS 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


THE ici ORGAN. 





All the following Songs, Duets, &e., are published in different Keys, to 
suit all voices, and can be obtained either with Italian or with 
Freneh words :— 


. STANZE (Basso)—‘‘ Fuggitivo e tremante” ... ooo 
. ARIA (Tenore)—“‘ 8i, solingo ognor pel mondo”... 
ROMANZA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ Non conosci il bel suol” 
DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—‘*‘ ——— rondinelle” 
TRIO—“ Riconoscente amore, se nel cor 
STROFE, (Soprano)—‘‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco” 
MADRIGALE—“ Bella Diva, per pieta 
DUETTO (Soprano e Tenore)—‘ Non darti aleun pensier’ 
. VALZA DEL DUETTO—“ Gai complimenti, plausi e sospir” 
. STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘* Io conosco un me 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—“ Addio Mignon fa core’ . 
2. RECIT. (Cantabile—Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella ela presso alui” ... 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso)—‘‘ Sofferto hai tu? conosci il duol ?” 
. POLACCA (Soprano)—‘‘ Io son Tits ania la bionda” : ‘ - 
5. CORO—“ Orsi sciogliam le vele” _ 
3. NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—“ Del suo cor ¢ almai le pene” ae F 
7. ROMANZA (Tenore)—‘“‘ Ah non crede a l'afflita nel v ergin suo candore” 
8. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—‘“‘Ah! son felice! io son rapita ”. 
. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘* O vergin Maria il Signore sta conte” 
. FORLANA (Soprano)—*‘ Finche resti al prato un a a ne 
21. ARIA (Soprano)—‘‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia” 
2, RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo Soprano)—* In veder 1’ ‘ami nata stanza d’alle” 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

G. BIZET ... oe soe ... The Opera complete yas os ee 
Ditto am ae oes -. Overture on mea nee, ove 
Ditto Danse Bohémienne ... 5s. Adieu Mignon ... 1 48, 

Romance de Mignon... 5s. Polonaise de Philine ... 6s. 
Duo des Hirondelles ... 5s. | O Printemps — 4s. 

AUG. BAZILLE ... ++ ee Entr’acte gavotte... 

ALFRED HENRY oe .. Valse sentimentale ... 

L. L. DELAHAYE ses ... Bouvenirs-transcriptions 

a Polonaise 
Fantaisie-transc ription 
Fantaisie variée eae 

coe vee .. Fantaisie- -transcription 

E. KETTERER oa ass .. Fantaisie variée 
Ditto es ee oe ... Romance et duo des ‘Hirondelles.. 

D. KRUG .... so ots .. Grand fantaisie nee 

J. CH. HESS ae pi ... Styrienne de Mignon 

TH, OESTEN Ree aes .. Fantaisie élégante 

G. TREDHE eas Romance de Mignon 

EASY ‘PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
. ss Bouquet de mélodies, 2 suites ... each 
Bee -. Petite fantaisie * is ma a 
3 petites transe riptions oes .. each 
2 petites fantaisies ... . .. each 
Fantaisie facile (Styrienne) 
Petite fantaisie ans ; 
Romance de Mignon 
Duo des Hirondelles 
Valse de Philine = 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Polonaise de Titania 
Romance de Wilhem 
DANCE MUSIC. 
ler Quadrille 4 2 et 4 mains 
Grand valse 
Polka .. 
Bes 2e Quadrille 
eos oe .. 8e Quadrille 

C. GODFRE Wee nx ss .- Mignon valse. 

OLIVIER METRA ...__..._ Suite de valses 

EM. — - ... Polka des Hirondelles ss 

F, ZIKOFF.. sas ose Mignon polka (entr’acte) ... 

PIAN: OFORTE DUETS. 


AMBROISE THOMAS ... . Overture ree oe io FS 
PAUL BERNARD os Deux suites concertantes SR ee ES ieee FOUR 1 Geborsee 


G. WiMARES ... ... “ tite Set ce ; si 7 6 OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 

AUG. BAZILLE ... ... |. Entr'actegavotte .. 92 ("4 KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 

J. RY M MEL oe Si ... Deux Mosaiques e; = see 5 : 

O.METRA.. 9 Valsede Mignon 7. . 7 B PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


ANSCHUTZ, J... on pte 
. Piano and Flute = ial pes see Cornet... oo CLOUGH & WARREN’S 


Piano and Violoncello... 6s Piano and Violin 


mun. — % i.” al a. 7 , IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


“ Pot-pourri,” pour cornet seul ... ie \ y . 
LEV f£QU E, EMILE ooo «.. Six mélodies pour violon ... 6 COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
SARASATE .. “+ + Romance et gavotte, pour violon (avec The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
—_ sees Pan , —. ee 3 Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
_ @ bey,” paraphrase pour 1 undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 


(Eprrions p—e MM. HEUGEL er CIE. . PARIS.) variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


DUNCAN DAVISON & UO., 244, REGENT ST., W. | CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Printed by HenpERSON, RAIT, AND Fenton, at 73 and 74, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
Published by WiLL1aM Duncan Davison, at the Office, 244, Regent » Htreet, Saturday, August 16, 1879, 
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